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Covering 
Health Care| 


Reform 


As the rollout of the Affordable Care Act continues, look 
to The Commonwealth Fund’s Collection of resources 


for help with answers to key questions, such as: 


Health Insurance Marketplace by State 
Use our interactive map to discover details about state 
health insurance marketplaces. 


Medicaid Expansion by State 
Explore the impact of Medicaid expansion on 
a state’s uninsured population. 


ACA Tracking Surveys 
Get the latest data on consumer enrollment and 
experiences in the insurance marketplaces—and be sure 
to check out our online dashboard. 


Infographics 
Use and share our infographics covering all angles of health reform. 
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n January, The New York Times introduced the first visual overhaul of its site 


since 2006. The changes are fairly subtle—a cleaner look, section navigation 
that requires an extra click, articles that are easier to browse. But the rede- 


sign wasn’t about the visible so much as the possible. The new version blends | 


every medium into one experience, whether it’s the written word, photographs, 
video, or a graphic. And it allows for a deeper integration of the Times’ beefed- 
up native advertising efforts, where ads are formatted to mimic a site’s editorial 
content. Journalism with a “play” button and ads that look like journalism—such 
is the digital mishmash on screens where every inch of real estate fights to hold 
audiences and no two users want the same thing. 

This redesign also marks the 18th anniversary of the Times’ original website 
launch. The debut homepage in 1996 announced, “The New York Times on the Web” 
and then underneath the masthead, “All the News That’s Fit to Print”” The Times 
online was a pixelated version of the paper. On the left was a static index of print- 
centric sections. There were no blogs, no comments from readers—none of today’s 
interplay between institution and audience. Words were the towering medium, pho- 
tos were modestly sized, and the message to readers was top-down and clear: The 
Web isn’t so much a new medium as it is a new way to experience the old one. 
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Even Backwards, 
Leonardo CD-ROM 


No Progress in Peru as Captive Freed Is One Up on Reality 


Alas, Times have changed. Today’s 
screens—smartphones and tablets— 
aren’t just small computers, they are 
our precious sidekicks, our ubiquitous 
connectors to people, information, and 
news. We’re able to talk back and be 
heard, which means that the sort of one- 
way preaching tableau of 1996 would no 
longer fly. The public has found its voice. 

So The New York Times circa 2014 
has liveblogs and crowdsourcing, Twit- 
ter feeds and frequent updates—it’s 
journalism, all the time, across plat- 
forms. It informs and entertains and, 
yes, works harder to capture our atten- 
tion. And while that interplay marks a 
shift from journalism’s past, shifting 
toward relevance isn’t a bad thing. cur 
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Navigating the bedlam 


It came as a jolt. After 25 years at The Washington Post, where 
I’d spent my early days as a reporter and my later years as the 
managing editor, I was ready for a break. And I was taking one, 
on my back porch, listening to music and enjoying the still 
life of a freelance book editor. But nine months in, I suddenly 
found myself contemplating the idea of moving to New York, 
to become the editor and publisher of the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review. The idea seemed as ill-timed as it did tempting. 


So I did what anyone might. I asked my friends what 
they’d do. Most of them are journalists, the ideal test lab, and 
I thought I had a pretty good handle on what they’d say: Why 
upend your life to work for a publication that has so many 
other competitors out there? How many outlets do we really 
need drenching us in criticism and advice? 

Their answers were not what I expected. Most all of them 
urged me to go for it. They said journalists need a serious 
publication that covers their profession vigilantly and pro- 
duces reasoned, reported pieces on what they do. They want 
stories that help them navigate the bedlam, feel smarter, and 
think differently about their chaotic industry. They want 
some kind of pilot. 

I realized walking out of a restaurant after listening to 
one particularly passionate appeal from a friend and former 
colleague that I was fired up, and two feet in. 
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Writing from New York in my first 
month on the job, I’m still fired up, and 
determined to see that CJR lives up to 
the aspirations of its readers, in print 
and online. 

That starts with thorough, authorita- 
tive examinations of important stories, 
of broad coverage areas, of newsroom 
practices, and of individuals in those 
newsrooms. It does not mean sim- 
ply reading other people’s stories and 
then settling in for a keyboard rant. CJR 
should be flying at a higher altitude, or 
that is my hope. 

I want cJr to be an intelligent, reliable 
venue for ideas, analysis, and discovery 
of the fast-evolving forces in journalism. 
These pieces should feel urgent and reve- 
latory. They should be pieces that reach 
the front edge of a topic, that are unique, 
and not just chiming in. 

This can’t be achieved unless cur be- 
comes a true forum for the great writers 
and thinkers in journalism now, and in- 
cluding some outside the field who have 
a light to shine. For cur to have maxi- 
mum impact, its site and its magazine 
need to be filled with the insights and 
contributions of journalists in the field. 

This is my first issue, and it is more 
the beginning of a process than an end 
to one. Our website and other digital 
products will be evolving and so will the 
magazine. In this issue, our cover story 
is by Marc Fisher, one of the most influ- 
ential writers at The Washington Post 
and a former colleague of mine. Marc 
takes us on an exploration of how news- 
rooms are re-examining one of their 
most core values—how much to worry 
about whether what we write is actu- 
ally true. Not long ago it was common 
practice to run stories through a gauntlet of editors who 
would assess the accuracy of the author’s work. Now, accu- 
racy is often considered more of an iterative process, to be 
reached through audience input. 

We also have a reported essay by staff writer Michael 
Meyer on the power of photography to alter the course of war, 
and a smart look by assistant editor Alexis Sobel Fitts on the 
boisterous ranks of liberal commentators joining Fox News. 

My relationship with journalism is passionate and deep. It 
took root at the age of 10, when I first joined its professional 
ranks as the editor, publisher, and sole writer of the yarn- 
bound “Spayd Sentinel.” I am grateful now to be a part of the 
talented team here at the Columbia Journalism Review, and 
as we aspire to sharpen our mission, it is hard to imagine a 
more worthy public service. 

—Elizabeth Spayd 


Illustration by WeBuy YourKids 
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LETTERS 


Accountability vs. access 

The reason that access journalism fails 
the test of true reporting is that access 
reporting depends on the acceptance 
of the writer by those from whom he 
seeks access (“The right debate,” cJr, 
January/February). The subjects of the 
news thus become the content editors 
of the news—that which they wish to 
grant to Writer A is disseminated. Ac- 
cess news reporting will never be able 
to completely rid itself of spin. Ac- 
countability reporting is much harder; 
it requires the reporter to come at a 
story from as many angles and sources 
as is possible under the constraints of 
time and budget. By forcing the re- 
porter to take a 360-degree view of a 
story, it tends to remove, or severely 
limit, spin from any one source. To 
compare them is to compare a parlor 
game with a battlefield skirmish. Skir- 
mishes are bloodier, but when you view 
the battlefield, you don’t have to won- 
der what really happened. 

Perry White 

Comment on CJR.org 


On a flight in the summer of 2007, I 
read Bloomberg Markets cover story 
series “Toxic Debt” (“The great story,” 
cJR, January/February). It was an in- 
depth look at collateralized debt obli- 
gations and the ratings agencies. It was 
probably too little, too late, but it was a 
damning series. 

The Financial Times was also doing 
quite an excellent job on writing about 
debt products and imbalances in the 
markets. They are currently doing simi- 
larly excellent work about the shadow 
banking system in China. 

From many of the business jour- 
nalism sources I read at the time (the 
FT being one of the most consistent 
sources), it wasn’t so neat and tidy 
as access versus accountability. The 
story was there, and it was being cov- 
ered well especially by serious busi- 
ness journalists but not very much by 
the general press. Maybe you mean 
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‘By forcing the 
reporter to take a 
360-degree view of 
a story, it tends to 
remove, or severely 
limit, spin from any 
one source, 


something else when you talk about 
access journalism. 

Kevin Anderson 

Comment on CJR.org 


In the few years preceding the eco- 
nomic debacle I was a subscriber and . 
daily reader of The Wall Street Journal. 
As a full-time investor, I was more than 
an idle reader. 

Every Journal article that mentioned 
“short selling” seemed to include a brief 

but meticulous explanation of that pro- 
cess on a level as plain and simple as 
“McGuffey’s Reader,” although short 
selling is an old and established action 
that to my way of thinking sophisti- 
cated Journal readers would not need 
explained. 

On the other hand, when it came to 
mention in the Journal of such essen- 
tially newborn “financial products” as 
Asset Backed Securities or Mortgage 


Send letters 
letters@cjr.org 


Backed Securities, Special Investment 
Vehicles or Collateralized Debt Obli- 
gations (frequently identified only by 
their even more opaque abbreviations 
(ABS, MBS, SIV, or CDO), there was not 
a breath of explanation (or of the exact 
manner and content of the “tranches” 
into which some of these products were 
sliced and diced). 

Was this deliberate obfuscation? Or 
complete lack of knowledge with no 
ambition to acquire it? Or inability to 
comprehend a detailed explanation? 
None of these answers is pleasing. 
Steve Brown 
Comment on CJR.org 


Your January/February editorial and 
Dean Starkman’s article on the busi- 
ness press touched partially on a sub- 
ject dear to my heart. I say partially be- 
cause my criticism deals with news in 
general. | recall the days when the daily 
news reports adhered to the “who/ 
where/when/why” school of report- 
ing. Tod.y’s use of adjectives and ad- 
verbs and stories were for fiction, not 
reporting facts. For the past 10 years 
I have become progressively annoyed 
with The New York Times for its edito- 
rializing news reports. Biased crusad- 
ing journalists have no part reporting 
the news; that is what columns, edi- 
torials and special articles are for. It 
takes only reading the first paragraph 
of a news report to know the political 
views of the reporter. Negative adjec- 
tives follow the conservative report 
while the liberal report hails it as the 
savior of the people. It’s interesting to 
note that editorials and columns ex- 
cepted, the news reports in The Wall 
Street Journal stick pretty much to facts. 
I read both papers to arrive at some sort 
of truth. As for the mortgage debacle, 
newspapers forget that without de- 
mand there can be no sale. The blame 
for this monstrous recession goes to the 
banks but they could not have made the 
loans without thousands of would-be 
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homeowners who clamored for loans 
to buy houses they could never afford 
at interest rates they would never pay. 
Banks should have refused these loans, 
which is to their blame, but nary a word 
of how it came about was ever seen in 
a newspaper. The homeowners were 
all “victims.” Access reporting and Ac- 
countability reporting each with its 


Staten Island and Queens were still just 
as much part of New York City. Try tak- 
ing a poll on car ownership there. While 
I might agree with the story that “more 
and more people want to live in center 
cities,” few can afford it. Most have to 
commute from affordable suburbs to 
their offices, if they’re not lucky enough 
to work at home like author Micheline 


‘Therein lies our future. It is in the 
direction of beauty, not science. We are 
men of action, of danger. Science builds 
its hut near the safe harbor of logic.’ 


own open biases are the new forms of 
journalism. It would be nice to have just 

plain, accurate reporting based on facts 

and not the newspaper’s or reporter’s 

biases. Although he has the freedom to 

express his views in column format in 

The New York Times, the most unbiased 

journalist is David Brooks. His columns 

are thoughtful, balanced, and informa- 
tive, flowing from facts to philosophy. 
He is a moderate Republican, fair, with- 
out malice, and with, so needed, a sense 

of humor. 

Carla Wallach 

Greenwich, CT 


The love affair is over 
Another month, another unrealistic ar- 
ticle from csr. For the record: 

1. Foundation journalism has a ton 
of compromises and trade-offs, maybe 
even more than ad-supported journal- 
ism. Example: Has ProPublica ever in- 
vestigated the role of the option-ARM 
mortgage in the foreclosure explosion 
and financial crisis? A leading supplier of 
option-ARMs was World Savings, run by 
Herbert and Marion Sandler, who later 
sold the bank and founded ... ProPublica. 

2. America needs cars to get around. 
“The love affair is over” (CJR, November/ 
December) is what I’m writing about. 

Yes, bicycles and trains are nice for 
certain kinds of travel. But while bike 
rental might help folks get around Man- 
hattan, last time I checked boroughs like 
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Maynard. As for the holy grail of high- 
speed train travel, ask a Californian who 
she thinks will have to pay for the $98 
billion bullet train the press has been 
uncritically cheerleading. 

It may no longer be a “love story,” but 
try shopping at Costco or WalMart for 
your family without a car. Try getting 
from Los Angeles to the desert, moun- 
tains or ocean without a car. More im- 
portantly, Steve Lopez did a recent LA 
Times column about a woman who took 
nine buses a day to get her kids to better 
schools. One reader read about it and 
started a fundraiser that bought the in- 
dustrious woman ... a car. 

Tell that woman and millions of oth- 
ers like her that “manufacturers man- 
aged to sell a product nobody needed...” 

Perhaps CJR has moved from Colum- 
bia University down to Seventh Avenue, 
but the publication still looks lost in the 
ivory tower. 

Michael Goldstein 
Encino, CA 


Take that, technology 
I am excited about Morozov’s writing, 
and more particularly about the sud- 
den emergence of a cogent critique of 
the perfect tyranny that the merger be- 
tween technology and corporatization 
of modern life represents (“Evgeny vs. 
the internet,” cur, January/February). 
As a teacher, the demands of tech- 
nology imposed on my profession are 


caustic. The assumption by our school’s 
administration that all students will 
have computer jobs is fatuous and 
debilitating to our purpose. We start 
with the observation that our students’ 
brains have rewired to a very short at- 
tention span, and instead of combat- 
ting this deficiency, we have decided to 
meet it with teaching units for collab- 
oration and problem-solving, lessons 
with three levels of human propensity, 
and projects as the measurement of 
learning. Kids love it. Administrators 
expect that we use technology, be- 
cause [of the] internet. Our population 
is competent with technology, but not 
so much as many other nations. We will 
lose this competition based on the facts. 
We have other assets, particularly, our 
diversity. Therein lies our future. It is 
in the direction of beauty, not science. 
We are men of action, of danger. Sci- 
ence builds its hut near the safe har- 
bor of logic. 

The contemporary idea of progress 
seems to be that we have already played 
this game out and should be moving all 
those who can afford it to move to Earth 
II. This attitude should be excoriated by 
anyone who loves mankind. Those who 
think that the accumulation of human- 
ity’s wisdom and our quest for beauty 
have been defeated by the hope for a 
lazier life with safer social interactions 
should be called out for their moral 
weaknesses and tiny hearts. 

Beauty will save the world. Efficiency 
is its arch-rival. Yes, beauty is difficult. 
Why so many of us seem to be audition- 
ing for a role in our last act is a serious 
and imperative question. That Mr. Mo- 
rozov has taken up its inquiry is heroic. 
Steven Starkweather 
Comment on CJR.org 


Corrections and Clarifications 

In “Almost famous,” from the January/ 
February issue, we said the iate Peter 
Jennings had worked at cps. He worked 
at ABC. We quoted Nick Nicholas, the 
former chairman of HBO, as saying 
Showtime has 15 million subscribers. 
Showtime says it has 23 million sub- 
scribers. We also should have made 
clear that the 2008 survey that found 17 
percent of Americans had seen the doc- 
umentary An Inconvenient Truth likely 
included people who had seen it on Dvp. 





This placement was paid for by Contently, a company that provides software tools and editorial 
talent to brands and publishers. This story originally appeared in The Freelance Strategist. 


The Way Freelancers Get Paid is Absurd - 
But It Doesnt Have to Be by ritika Puri 


I've been a freelance writer since 2010, but 

I didn't make it “LinkedIn official” until the 
end of 2013, when I left a full-time job I loved 
to start a content studio. As Donna Summer 
said, I work hard for my money, taking on 
freelance gigs to fund my new business credit- 
free. But as many freelancers can confirm, 
that money can take a ridiculous amount of 
time to find its way into my bank account. 


In most every corner of the creative world, 
freelance payment systems remain bogged 
down by approval processes and slow 
accounting. It’s an incredibly powerless posi- 
tion to be in, but there's very little a freelancer 
can do about it. 


One company might have an answer. A few 
weeks ago, Contently announced that its 
writers would be paid upon completion of 
a story, not client approval. Holy Cakepops. 
Donna Summer would be proud. 


Full disclosure: I write a lot for Contently 
and its clients, and I'm using the funds I earn 
through its platform to grow my company. 
But regardless of how much I've worked 
with Contently in the past, this is clear 
victory for freelancers everywhere. 


As a writer and small business owner, 
cash-flow issues tap me on the shoulder as 
soon as I get out of bed in the morning. For 
example, before Contently’s announcement, 
I had about $2,000 in payments pending. 


BANK ERROR 
IN YOUR FAVOR 


COLLECT $200 


@ We FAREER GROTH ERS 


I spend hours trying to track down payments 
— time I could be investing in my business. 


Now I no longer have that problem, and I 

can immediately invest that cash in my 
business. That'll allow me to pay it forward 
and keep the freelance economy growing. 
Immediately, I was able to take on a rapidly 
growing startup as one of my first clients and 
pay it forward to three writers. Imagine this 
dynamic echoing across Contently’s network 
of over 30,000 freelancers. 


I like the way Contently put it in their email 
about the initiative: “Think about it - would 
your boss at a full-time job withhold payment 
until they'd approved your work? That would 
be absurd. And freelancers shouldn't have to 
play by a separate set of rules.” 


Right on. Freelancing may still be a hustle. 
But it just became a dance, not a drag. 


Sign up for Contently at contently.com. 





Currents 


Open Bar 


Eightbar 


Baltimore, MD 
Year opened 2013 


Distinguishing features Don’t expect to spot Eightbar from 
the sidewalk. Instead, you’ll need to enter Baltimore’s legendary 
Atomic Books, a pop-culture emporium where local journalists 
often appear to read from their latest books, and which offers an 
unmatchable selection of hard-to-find magazines. Inside Atomic 
is where you'll find Eightbar, tucked into a modest, living room- 
sized space at the back of the shop. 


Artistic license Eightbar’s most eclectic feature? That would be 
the top of the L-shaped bar itself, which acts as something of an 
homage to Daniel Clowes, a comic artist and illustrator. Indeed, ev- 
ery last square inch of the bar pops with Clowes’ neurotic, oddball 
artwork, including magazine covers commissioned by The New 
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| Yorker. Clowes’ best-known 

| comic book series, “Eightball,” 
| provided inspiration for the 

| bar’s name. 


| Signature drink Eightbar’s 

| drink menu is heavy on locally- 
| made ales and craft beer. The 

| best seller? Probably a 12-ounce 
| can of Duckpin Pale Ale, which 
happens to be brewed less than 
| a mile from the store. 

| 

| On the record It may sound 

| like the stuff of urban legend, 

| but among Baltimore’s literary 

| cognoscenti, it’s a well-known 


fact that filmmaker John Waters | 


| has been having his fan mail 
forwarded to Atomic Books for 


| the past 20 years. “When [Wa- 


ters] saw that we’d opened a bar,” 


| says Atomic Books co-owner 


Benn Ray, “I think he was rather 


| concerned that we would have 
| to deal with drunks.” 


Off the record While 


| nearly every bit of artwork 


| in Atomic’s backroom bar 

| displays the telltale signs of 

| Clowes’ trademark style, Ray 

| claims to have hidden small 

| samples of other underground 

| art throughout the space. Cult 

| cartoonists who've been given 

| the Eightbar treatment include 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Chris Ware, Peter Bagge, and 
Tony Millionaire. 
—Dan Eldridge 


DAN ELDRIDGE 





ASAF HANUKA 


Darts & Laurels 
Too many hoaxes and 
anonymous sources 


DART to The Daily Mail, Gawker, and nBc, among others, for glee- 
fully reprinting a story about North Korean leader Kim Jong Un 
having his uncle torn apart by dogs. It was lurid, provocative and— 
surprise—not true. China-based satirist Pyongyang Choi Seongho 
posted the “report” on microblogging site Weibo; news outlets 
snapped it up without verification. There isn’t much the Western 
media doesn’t think North Korea capable of, but surely some fact 
checking was in order—if only to confirm the juicy details. 

And while we’re at it, let’s go over the list of hoaxes journal- 
ists have fallen for in the past few months. Remember Bachelor 
producer Elan Gale’s tweets about fighting with an angry fellow 
airline passenger over Thanksgiving, which went viral and sparked 
a debate over bullying and sexism? The tweets were fake, a prank 
played for Gale’s personal amusement? How about the viral video 

of a Google employee screaming at 


| DARTS to Katie Couric and Piers Morgan for their cringewor- 


thy attempts to interview transgender activists Carmen Carrera, 


| Laverne Cox, and Janet Mock, respectively. “Your private parts, 
| they’re different now, aren’t they?” Couric asked trans woman 
| and model Carmen Carrera. Morgan was equally fixated on his 


guest’s transition, discussing her move from “boy’s clothes to girl’s 
clothes,” while the onscreen graphics read, “Janet Mock: Was a 

| boy until age 18.” Apparently transgender people aren’t worth 

| interviewing unless they satisfy the host’s unbridled curiosity by 

| answering invasive questions about their genitals. Morgan also 
said Mock reminded him of Beyoncé. 


Anyone interested in treating trans people respectfully could listen 
to Christina Kahrl, who deserves a LAUREL for her piece chastising 
Grantland for its “Dr. V” debacle. Written by Caleb Hannan, “Dr. V’s 
| Magical Putter” outed a golf club’s inventor, Essay Anne Vanderbilt, 
as a transgender woman. She committed suicide prior to the story’s 
publication. Because of the damage Hannan’s article had done, “we 
owe it to the ruin wrought in its wake to talk about the desperate 
lives that most transgender Americans lead and the adaptive strate- 
| gies they have to come up with” to survive, Kahr] wrote. 


protesters who were angry about tech | 


workers driving up the rent in San 
Francisco? Journalists reported it as 
aclash over rampant gentrification, 
but it was in fact “political theater” 
orchestrated by a union organizer. 
And Kanye West has claimed to be so 


many things—“Jimi Hendrix,” “a god,” | 


“Shakespeare in the flesh”—that it’s 

barely surprising he would say he was 
more important than Nelson Mandela. Except that he didn’t. Even 
though satirical website The Daily Currant “reported” that he did. 
In the interest of sanity, we issue the following psa: Journalists, 
pause before you post. Double-check your information. 


DART to E! for nodding at the wheel during its Golden Globes 
coverage and informing viewers in a “fun fact” bubble that Michael 


J. Fox was diagnosed with Parkinson’s disease in 1991. Fun Fact: Mi- | 


chael J. Fox’s Parkinson’s disease in no way constitutes a “fun fact.” 


DART to msnBc for interrupting a live interview with a former 
congresswoman and national security expert to go to news about 
Justin Bieber’s arrest, and another DART to cNN for painstak- 
ingly recreating the teen idol’s drag race with computer anima- 
tion. Imagine if both outlets had devoted the resources lavished 
on Bieber to, say, reporting on climate change or the crisis in the 
Central African Republic. 


The Huffington Post also deserves a DART for lifting an entire 
blogpost from Indiewire’s “Women and Hollywood” and 
reposting it as its own material. HuffPost didn’t ask writer 
Susan Wloszczyna’s permission to publish her article, or for the 
permission of “Women and Hollywood”’s founder and editor, 
Melissa Silverstein. But at least HuffPost was good enough to 
credit Wloszczyna—with a bio and picture they lifted from her 
work on RogerEbert.com. 


| ALAUREL too, to Argentinian newspaper La Nacion for creat- 
ing Declaraciones Juradas Abiertas, the first data application 

in Argentina that makes information on public officials’ assets 
| available to citizens. 


| DART to Bath Magazine for plagiarizing Boston magazine’s cover 
dedicated to the victims of the Boston Marathon bombing. Bath 
Magazine copied Boston’s de- 
sign—dozens of running shoes ar- 

| ranged in a heart shape—and used 

| it to promote the British city’s 
own half marathon. Let’s hope 

| it was due to “not fully realising © 

| [the cover’s] connotations in the 

| States,” as Bath publisher Steve 

| Miklos said. And not because they fp 

thought no one would notice. 


| LAUREL to The Guardian’s Hadley Freeman for decrying the me- 

| dia frenzy surrounding actor Philip Seymour Hoffman’s death and 
| outlining rules for covering celebrity deaths respectfully. The Daily 
| Mail posted a video of Hoffman’s partner as she tried to organize 

| his funeral, and another of his children crying as they left home to 

| go to their father’s wake. In response, Freeman advised journalists 
| to follow the golden rule, and treat a celebrity’s grieving relatives 

| as they would wish their own families to be treated. 


| LAUREL to Poynter’s Andrew Beaujon for criticizing the abun- 
| dance of anonymous sources in stories where it isn’t warranted. 


| 
| What was once reserved for sources in grave danger is now being 


: 
| ists mocking other journalists, and people afraid of offending 
| their rich friends. And no, fear that your friends might not like 


: ; : 
| you anymore isn’t a valid reason for anonymity. 


| —Edirin Oputu 


doled out to NFL coaches who wish to speak “honestly,” journal- 
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Sisterhood of the Plucky Reporters 
Our enduring obsession with the 
‘intrepid female journalist’ 


It’s been 25 years since Candice Bergen first appeared on our television screens as Murphy Brown, 
the brilliant, -hot-tempered political correspondent for cBs News-a-like, Fy1. Over 10 years, Murphy 
burned her way through 93 secretaries, tackled the day’s hot topics and, in a first for a network 
sitcom, juggled her career as a TV news reporter with life as a single parent. When then-Vice 
President Dan Quayle chastised the show for depicting a single mother and attacking family 
values, its scriptwriters responded with a storyline: Murphy dumping a truckload of potatoes 
outside Quayle’s house. 

Whenever films and TV shows feature a strong-willed, plucky woman, she is almost always a 
journalist. In Murphy’s honor, we salute other gutsy gals of print, TV, and radio. Yon 
—Edirin Oputu t 

Hildy Johnson, His Girl Friday 
Fast talking and fast typing, the archetypical 
newswoman on film came about almost by ‘@ee@nn,, 
accident. When director Howard Hawks 1957 tea FS: 
decided to adapt Ben Hecht and Marcia Jeffries,A FaceintheCrowd “* 
Charles MacArthur’s play The Shrewd radio reporter Marcia stumbled 
Front Page into a movie, he had upon hayseed philosopher “Lonesome” 
a secretary read the (male) role Rhodes in a local jail and interviewed him for 
of Hildy during auditions. her show. The broadcast was a hit and Marcia 
Hawks liked the effect so helped Rhodes climb to the top of the media 
much, he had Hildy rewritten heap. And came to regret it. 


1973-76, 1983, 1993, 2006-11 oe 1970-77 
4 The Daily Planet’s finest, and Sarah Jane Smith, hs Mary Richards, The Mary Tyler 
Superman’s most enduring love Doctor Who Moore Show 
interest. Appeared in the very The Doctor’s companion not A producer at Minneapolis’ 
first Superman comic in 1938 once, not twice, but four WJM-TV, Mary was a single, 
and has been chasing stories times over, Sarah Jane ably independent career woman 
ever since. A pity her biggest divided her time between who campaigned for equal 
scoop (Clark Kent and Super- filing copy, fighting pay, was willing to go to jail 
«& man are one and the same) was aliens, and explor- a (cael rather than reveal a source, 
‘._ right under her nose. ing time and relative a and could stand in a crowded 
mee i pe dimensions in space. - intersection and toss a hat 
== 979 ie into the air like no one else. 
Kimberly Wells, The China Syndrome *, - tata ae 
After witnessing a nuclear reactor malfunc- ‘ ¢ 2009-present i a 
tioning and the subsequent cover-up, local : - Shauna Malwae-Tweep, Parks and ss re 
TV newswoman Kim stopped at #4 Recreation *, ‘ 
nothing to report the truth. x ae A reporter for The Pawnee Journal 2013-present 
. ( = se" (allegedly the town’s version of The Zoe Barnes, House of 
1987 Washington Post), Shauna game- Cards 
Jane Craig, Broadcast News fully chronicles the joys and travails Rabidly ambitious and ut- 
Asmart, savvy news producer with of smalltown life, including in-depth terly without scruples, Zoe 
apenchant for obsessive-com- _ articles on Pawnee’s raccoon problem would do anything for a 
pulsive meltdowns, Jane was and the government’s efforts:to turn a scoop—making her right at 
three parts workaholic, one pit into a park. home in the scheming mire 
part crusader against crum- of Francis Underwood’s 
bling reporting standards. Washington. 


! 
! 
! 
i 
i 
a 
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Equal Ground 
Can we transform the way we 
report on poverty? 


Carlos Martinez de la Serna started working as a journalist 

in 1998, when he joined the Spanish newspaper E/] Mundo as an 
intern. Eleven years later—after launching their website, leading 
the site’s health news coverage, and reporting on global health 
issues from East Africa and East Asia—he quit, determined to 
broaden his tool set to create journalism for the greater good. A 
crash course in coding convinced Martinez de la Serna that big 
data could help him write in a more nuanced way about what 
he sees as the most crucial issues: poverty and social inequal- 

ity. The result, Por Causa, is a collaboration between poverty, 
human rights, and data experts and launched formally in July of 
2013. (The name translates, roughly, to “because.”) “Since then 
we've been operating in a kind of permanent startup state,” said 
Martinez de la Serna from Palo Alto, where he is currently a John 
S. Knight fellow at Stanford University. cJr’s Alexis Sobel Fitts 
spoke to Martinez de la Serna about using data in the public 
interest and telling unexpected stories. 


How did your interest in data journalism develop? My first 
interest in data was because I was interested in finding new ways 
of storytelling. But I needed to learn how to collect data, how to 
analyze data, and also how to code. There’s a long tradition of 
computer-assisted reporting in the US. It’s a tradition that’s not 
really a big trend in Spain. But it’s always along with my view 

of journalism that it’s a public service. Learning better-detailed 
tools creates better stories. 


When did you first decide that data was the best way to 
tackle reporting on social justice issues? I did a lot of health 
journalism, and when you're doing a lot of health journalism 
or medical journalism you need to read a lot of research papers 
to do your job. My intention was to replicate this workflow in 
other areas. Poverty and inequality, there’s a place where a lot of 
important fields meet: health education, land use, food access. 
So to me it seemed like, let’s apply the same research-driven 
approach we’ve been applying for many years for health jour- 
nalism to a broader problem. 

It’s very related to good medical journalism where you 
always rely on facts and data and not on anecdotes. You can 
always go to any deprived neighborhood in Madrid and find a 
good story, a very impactful story and make a very, Hey, this is a 
picture and this is a story, let’s print it. We don’t want to do that. 
We want to first understand the context of this story, let’s work 
with researchers and try to implement the same kind of approach 
that they’re doing, but building a narrative, but building a 
facts-based, data-driven narrative. We don’t want to 
just tell the story of a person, we want to tell 
the full context of their situation. 


What kind of work have you produced so 
far? Our first project is called “Where Does 


Illustration by Yao Xiao 


| is being spent. We spent a lot of 


the Money For Poverty Go?” and 
it’s about how taxpayers’ money 


time collecting data about how 
the Spanish government spent 
and distributed money. During 
the last 20 years, Spain became 
the sixth-largest donor in the 
world. This has lots of implica- 
tions for Spain, but also coun- 
tries that receive aid, which is 
lots of Latin American countries 
and also African countries. A re- 
porter in Bolivia would want to 
know which projects in Bolivia 
were financed by the Spanish 
government—[using a database] 
you can locate all the projects 
and how much money. 

Then we have a big project 
called “The Challenge of Child 
Survival.” There’s been a huge 
decrease in child mortality and 


| we are trying to understand 


which countries have been 
most successful in reducing 
child mortality since 1990, 
and why. We have an advisory 


| team, which is a mixed team 
| of journalists and researchers 
| related to child survival, includ- 


ing education and public health. 
We're looking to aggregate data 


| regarding child survival, finding 


the main key indicators. We’re 
discussing, “Can we create an 


index for measuring child 
survival in specific countries?” 


| One out of four children in 


Spain lives in poverty or social 
seclusion risk. We forgot about 
poverty in Spain in the last 40 


| years, now we need to under- 


stand what’s happening and put 
a face on the problem. 


Working in a country without 


| along history of data journal- 


ism, what’s been your biggest 
insight? I think the main 


| thing that came out from our 
| first project is that we don’t 


understand how the money was 
distributed and used for devel- 
opment for the last 20 years. It’s 
so simple to try to cover head- 
lines. The money was given to 


| this x and y organization, or the 
| money was given to these coun- 
| tries. But it’s really hard to find 


how the money was used. And 
it was a huge investment. You 
go to anewsroom meeting and 


| you say, “I don’t know what’s 


happening,” and you're going 
to be in trouble, because you 
don’t know what’s happening. 


| But this is true: We don’t know 
| what’s happening. We know it 


was a scattered investment, but 

we have no idea if this should 

be the best approach for the up- 

coming years. The first thing we 

learned is you should remain 

skeptical about headlines. It’s 
going to take time. 


‘We don’t want to 
just tell the story 
of a person, we 
want to tell the 
full context of 
their situation, 
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What’s broadcastabletodo | 
| for a subject like this that 
| other media can’t? I think alot | 

of the public, people who aren’t 
| close to the space program, 

they’re under the impression 
that NASA may not even have 
people in space anymore be- 
cause the space shuttle program 
stopped two and half years ago. 

That’s not the case. So I think 

you reach a lot of people that 

might not normally read about 
| it, or know about it. or have it in 
their consciousness. 


Meet Mr. Space 

A man on a mission to make 
Americans care about the 
solar system 


Space isn’t what it used to be. At least, that’s the thought Mike 
Massimino fears is floating around the American mind. The 
antidote, he says, may lie with the media. 

Since NASA ended the space shuttle program a couple of 
years ago, public interest in space has deflated, he says. Not 
many people know about NASa’s current programs, or the fact 
that now, at this very moment, there are astronauts in space. 
(Yes, right now.) And so Massimino is 
spreading the word. 

He was the first astronaut to tweet 
from space (find him @Astro_Mike). 

He’s also been a recurring guest on 
The Big Bang Theory, regularly talks 
space and science on platforms 
across TV and radio, and, 
this spring, is teaching his 
first class at Columbia 
University on space- 
flight. On March 
14, he’ll take part in 
another kind of media 
event, one he hopes will 
reignite America’s interest in 
the great beyond. 
“Live From Space” is a special 
two-hour event on the National 
Geographic Channel that will stream demonstrations and I interview 
interviews with astronauts currently living on the International _ them from the control center. 
Space Station. Massimino, along with Soledad O’Brien, will host. | But the audience we have with 
Viewers will get an inside look at what life is like on the iss anda _ | that is somewhat limited, so 
peek at experiments performed in real time. cJRr’s Christie Ch- | hopefully what we’re doing here 
isholm spoke with Massimino, who will help host the event from | with this program is something 
Houston, about the future of NASA and the power of broadcast. | ona larger scale where we 


Have you been in- 
volved with broadcasts | 
like this before? I’ve 
done a bunch of them, 
actually, just with NASA. 
~_ Wecall it “Inside the 
International Space 
Station,” or “Inside the 
ISS,” and we’ve done 
some videos of me talk- 
ing, [where] I’m in the 
control center talking 
to my friends in space, 
trying to show what is 
going on. They’ve talked 
about different things that 
they’re doing and different 


| 
| 
| 





Language Corner 
Naming rights 
What do you call a revue of dancing soldiers? A “troupe” of 
“troops,” of course. That was kind of a “trope.” | estimated 150,000 troops in 
A “troop” is a group of people in the military, and a“troupe” _| Iraq. (But not: Three troops 
is a group of people in performing arts. They both come from the | were injured.)” 
French troupeau, or “crowd.” A “trope” is a figure of speech, or, in | 
this case, a play on words for artistic effect. 
People rarely call three dancers who are part of a company 
“three troupes.” It’s usually “three members of a troupe.” Yet 


journalists will often say “three troops” for three members of 
the military. They’re not supposed to do that, in theory: Both 


| that “troops” has its limits. 

| AP says: “[w]hen the plural 

| appears with a large num- 
ber, it is understood to mean 

| individuals: There were an 


Not everyone agrees with 

| that: Air Force Times regularly 
uses “troops” for small num- 

| bers—“seven Marines were 

| killed and seven troops injured 
| in the accident”—and, truth be 





The Associated Press and New York Times stylebooks advise | told, AP occasionally fails to 
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actually have it broadcast on 


| television as opposed to getting 


posted on a YouTube site. Those 


| are kind of homemade NASA 
| videos, whereas this is a bigger 
| undertaking. 


| How challenging is it logisti- 
| cally to kind of pull off a 

| broadcast like this? It’s 

| pretty challenging for them 

| to do this broadcast because 

| you never really know exactly 


what’s going to happen in 


| space. If they have a problem 
| that arises, they’re not going to 
| be worried about a TV show. 


So hopefully nothing like that 
will happen and everything 


| goes swimmingly and we won’t 


be planning on an emergency 


| spacewalk like we were back in 
| the middle of December. 


Why is a show like this impor- 
tant? : The space station is going 


| to be around for at least another 
| 10 years, and we're looking to 
| have a new vehicle that can take 


people to the space station in a 
few years, and we're building 
spaceships that can go beyond 


| low-Earth orbit, beyond where 

_ the space station is. So I hope 

| people learn about what’s going 
| onin space now, on the space 

| station, but also realize that this 


is still just the beginning of leav- 


| ing the planet, and there’s a lot 
| to look forward to. 


| 
| follow its own advice. Besides, 


what’s a “large” number? 
Garner’s Modern American 
Usage says that using “troops” 


| for individuals is “standard, 


despite the inherent ambigu- 


ity presented by the collective 
| sense of troop.” 


Of course, one soldier does 


| not a “troop” make, under any 


circumstance. As for “trope,” 
which is not related to the 
other two words, we were just 


| going for the laugh. 


—Merrill Perlman 


Illustration by Yao Xiao 





Viral Wisdom 


Covering Chris Christie’s disgrace 


As the first scandal of the 2016 presidential election whirled around 
us—a doozy involving a governor, a busy day, and an inconveniently | 
shuttered bridge—we polled publications to find out what their 

most popular Bridgegate stories were. The tried and true broke 

the news, digiital upstarts plucked the juiciest details, targeting the 
narrative for Facebook guffaws. As more publications gear their 
content to be shared, we wondered if it was possible to entertain 
while informing. Here’s how the old guard and the new covered the 
autumn of Fort Lee’s discontent: 


Christie stuck in a jam over GWB lane closings 


New Jersey-based newspaper The Record broke the story that 
private messages linked Christie’s office with disruptive lane 
closures on the George Washington Bridge. The article clocked 
in around in 350,000 views in just 24 hours. 


The Chris Christie Bridge Scandal, As 
Explained By "Game Of Thrones" 


6,742 Facebook shares ee 


The ever irreverent, BuzzFeed retold the scandal using G1Fs 
from popular HBO series Game of Thrones, with Christie recast 
as the bratty, deranged boy-king Joffrey, and the Democrats 
represented by Joffrey’s no-nonsense Uncle Tyrion. A vicious 
medieval battle stood in for gridlock on the bridge. 





Christie, Official Who Arranged 
Bridge Closures Were Together 
During Fiasco | 


8,009 Facebook shares ee | 


The Wall Street Journal’s most popular article about the scandal 
revealed that Christie and the governor’s port authority aide, 
David Wildstein, were together the third day of the bridge lane 
closures. Democrats were questioning what the Christie admin- 
istration knew about the closures, and when. 


I Don't Usually Like Parody Songs, 
But This One On The Traffic Scandal 
Hits All The Right Notes 


10,707 Facebook shares . 
| 


Upworthy circulates rather than creates content, and its most 

popular Bridgegate offering was a video of then-Late Night host | 
Jimmy Fallon and Bruce Springsteen jamming to “Gov. Christie | 
Traffic Jam,” a parody of “Born to Run.” 


Hard Numbers 


tog 


percent of American adults using Facebook 


30 


percent of American adults getting news from Facebook 


16 


percent of American adults using Twitter 


percent of American adults getting news from Twitter 


300 million 


decline in pageviews from readers coming from 
homepages within the BuzzFeed Network sites (HuffPost, 
Slate, TMZ, etc.) between January and December 2013 


130 million 


number of additional readers coming from social 
media to BuzzFeed Network sites between January and 
December 2013 


99 million 


increase in views BuzzFeed Network sites received from 
Facebook alone between January and December 2013 


76 


percent of total social referrals to the BuzzFeed Network 
in December 2013 that came from Facebook 





Facebook numbers provided by Muck Rack’s Who shared my link? 


| Sources: Pew Research Center, BuzzFeed Social Intelligence Annual Report 2013 
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SILVER SCREEN ANDREW BELL AND EDIRIN OPUTU 


Dancing with Hollywood 


A new rash of award-winning films owe credit to the journalists 
who unearthed the original plots 


MARTIN SIXSMITH SPENT FOUR YEARS HELPING AN IRISHWOMAN TRACK DOWN 
the son she had been forced to give up for adoption, turning the story of her quest 
into a book: The Lost Child of Philomena Lee. Sixsmith, a former BBC reporter, largely 
kept himself out the narrative, but understood that he had “quite a grabby story.” 

Then actor Steve Coogan read a companion article in the Guardian. He bought 
the rights to the book—sight unseen—and quickly went into production, making 
Sixsmith into a leading character, played by Coogan himself. 

“I think all authors are delighted that somebody is interested enough in 
their work to want to make it into a film,” Sixsmith says. Being a character 
was a nice bonus. 

Sixsmith is probably the only journalist to see himself played on the big screen 
this year, but he is not alone among reporters striking Hollywood gold lately. This 
year, films based on journalistic works are laced through the industry’s awards 
season: Coogan’s film, Philomena; Lee Daniels’ The Butler, based on a Washington 
Post story about the butler who served eight presidents, and Jean-Marc Vallée’s 
Dallas Buyers Club, about an AIDs-medication smuggling ring reported on by the 
Dallas Morning News. 

More are on the way. Vanity Fair’s 1997 article “American Nightmare: The Bal- 
lad of Richard Jewell,” about the security guard who foiled an Olympic bomb plot, 
will soon become a movie, starring Leonardo DiCaprio and Jonah Hill. Robert 
Redford is also set to star in a film based on “The Old Man and the Gun,” a 2003 
New Yorker piece about an elderly bank robber. And a film is being developed 
based on a 2012 Wired piece on John McAfee, the software entrepreneur who 
fled Belize in 2012 during a murder investigation. 

The process by which journalism is being converted into Hollywood screen- 
plays is being refined with each passing movie. At least two new outfits have 
gone into the business of mining magazine journalism material for silver screen 
treatment. Condé Nast founded Condé Nast Entertainment (CNE) three years ago 
to convert the wealth of magazine articles at its disposal into films and television 
shows. Half a dozen employees sift through back issues in search of articles and 
package them for the entertainment market. And last year, two Wired writers, 
Joshua Davis and Joshuah Bearman, founded Epic, an online magazine initially 
conceived as another Byliner or Atavist, that diversified into the articles-to-mov- 
ies business. It commissions what its website calls “extraordinary true stories”— 
narratives that lend themselves to television and film—and then tries to sell the 
rights, using all revenue to help fund future reporting. 
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“We now have 12 stories signed or 
so,” Bearman says. “These are stories 
we want to make into great nonfiction, 
and then make into something else.” 

While the prominence and pace of 
the current cadre of reportorial adap- 
tations is unusual, journalism has long 
provided grist for the Hollywood mill. 
On the Waterfront (1954), Dog Day 
Afternoon (1975) and Saturday Night 
Fever (1977) all started out as articles 
in the New York Sun, Life and New 
York Magazine respectively, while 
Golden Age screenwriters Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur (who co-wrote 
The Front Page) were once reporters 
for Chicago Daily News. The journal- 
ism/Hollywood axis crystallized two 
decades ago when Vanity Fair threw its 
first Oscar Party (1994) and launched 
its now fabled Hollywood Issue (1995). 

“The same elements that make a maga- 
zine article great—access, narrative 
thrust, and disclosure—are the same 
ingredients for a certain type of movie,” 
Vanity Fair editor Graydon Carter says. 

It was Bearman who played a big 
role in starting the current boomlet. 
His 2007 Wired article about a daring 
CIA mission to rescue six American dip- 
lomats caught up in the Iran Hostage 
Crisis became Ben Affleck’s Argo and 
went on to win last year’s Oscar for Best 
Picture. It’s success cleared the way for 
a host of films based on articles. 


ONE OF THOSE WAS AN ARTICLE BY 
Wil Haygood. A reporter for The Wash- 
ington Post, Haygood was outside an 
Obama rally in North Carolina in 2008 
when he spotted three young women 
crying. “These three ladies were white,” 
he recalls. “They were young college 
students, and they had completely 
been disowned by their fathers because 
they supported this African-American 
candidate. I just thought that was so 
powerful, that they were standing up 
to their mythical Southern fathers, 
and that they were not going to retreat. 
They convinced me that Obama could 
win.” Haygood knew the election of the 
nation’s first African-American presi- 
dent would have special meaning to 
those who had lived through segrega- 
tion. He wanted to write a story about 
the men and women who had worked at 
the White House, yet had been barred 
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An unlikely pair A photo in the Guardian of Martin Sixsmith and Philomena Lee on a park 
bench inspired Steve Coogan to adapt their story into a film. 


from trying on clothes at stores nearby, 
because of the color of their skin. Find- 
ing them was the trouble. 

Haygood rang everyone he could 
think of for information, with no luck. 
Then, a woman called out of the blue, 
and told him she remembered meet- 
ing someone at a party: Eugene Allen, 
a butler who had served three presi- 
dents and had worked at the White 
House before the Civil Rights Act was 
passed. Haygood guessed Allen lived 
somewhere in the D.C. Metropolitan 
area and began rummaging through 
the phonebook. On the 57th call, the 
exhausted journalist finally struck 
gold. “Yes, I am the Eugene Allen who 
worked at the White House,” said the 
man on the other end of the line. “But 
I did not work for three presidents, I 
worked for eight, from Harry Truman 
to Ronald Reagan.” Allen invited Hay- 
good to his home and took him down- 
stairs to the basement to show off his 
collection of historical memorabilia. 


“It was like being dropped into a room 
at the Smithsonian museum. This was 
history as seen through the eyes of one 
man, one black man.” 

Haygood’s article, “A Butler Well 
Served by this Election,” ran on the 
front page of the Post three days after 
Obama was elected. He had fielded 
more than a dozen offers from film 
studios by the end of the day. Haygood 
eventually sold the rights to producer 
Laura Ziskin because she assured him 
that the film would not only cover the 
experiences of African-Americans 
in the Civil Rights Movement, but it 
would do so from their point of view—a 
perspective Haygood felt was too often 
lacking in other civil rights movies. 

Ziskin enlisted screenwriter Danny 
Strong to adapt Allen’s life into a 
screenplay. Strong was fresh from 
adapting books by journalists into the 
critically acclaimed HBo films Recount 
and Game Change, but he struggled 
with Allen’s story. “I thought it was a 


very beautiful story and that it could 
make a great movie and I had no idea 
how to do it,” he says. Strong convinced 
Ziskin to allow him to change the pro- 
tagonist’s name to Cecil Gaines and to 
tell a fictional story. The film would 
remain inspired by Allen but with 
changes that better suited the screen. 
Strong interviewed 25 people—ranging 
from White House staff to civil rights 
campaigners—and incorporated much 
of what he learned into his screenplay. 
Haygood is thrilled with the finished 
product because it remains true to the 
spirit of Allen’s story. “I think they did a 
beautiful job in that regard. Mr. Allen’s 
son has said time and time again that 
he loves the movie, and that it has cap- 
tured the essence of his mother and 
father’s life,” he says. 


NOT EVERY JOURNALISM-TO-SILVER- 
screen story has a Hollywood ending 
for the reporter. Bill Minutaglio wrote 
“Buying Time” two decades ago while 
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reporting for the Dallas Morning News. 
But it was only last year, when he hap- 
pened on a trailer at the local cinema, 
that he discovered his story had made it 
to the big screen as Dallas Buyers Club. 
Minutaglio was working at the 
Morning News’ Sunday magazine in 
the early 90s when he read in the 
Village Voice about “buyer’s clubs”: 
groups that smuggled medication for 
patients dying of a1ip3. “There was 
one in Dallas that had a reputation 
for being particularly rambunctious 
and for going to any means to bring 
in things,” he says. But telling its story 
required a national context; the Dallas 
Morning News was strictly focused on 
Dallas. “I began suggesting to the edi- 
tor that we at least broaden it out and 
look at the buyer’s club movement and 
the quest for some folks that were des- 
perately ill to stay alive by any means 
necessary,” he says. His editor agreed 
and Minutaglio went off in search of 
Woodruff. The buyer’s club was tech- 
nically underground and Woodruff 
was wary of reporters, but he even- 
tually warmed to Minutaglio. “I sus- 
pected that he was going to be like a 
piker, outlaw kind of guy,” Minutaglio 
says. Instead, Woodruff looked like an 
“accountant”: “He was an almost elfin 
man, mercurial, darting, quick, and he 
had a smile and twinkle in his eye.” 
Minutaglio remembers speak- 
ing with a screenwriter on the phone 
about Woodruff. But he assumed the 
project had fizzled out, like Paramount 
Pictures’ plans to film City on Fire, his 
2003 book about the worst industrial 
disaster in American history, the Texas 
City fire. Still, Minutaglio isn’t bitter 
about being left out of the production. 
The most important thing to him is that 
Dallas Buyers Club accurately reflects 
Woodruff’s spirit (even if star Matthew 
McConaughey doesn’t look much like 
the man). “Ron symbolized two things 
to me: personal courage and this sense 
that you have to control your own des- 
tiny. People should not tell you how to 
live. The government should not tell 
you how to live, especially if you are 
dying,” he says. “If anything out there 
draws attention to ADs and the fact 
that we need to do more as journalists, 
public officials, and doctors, then that’s 
a really important thing to me.” 
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MINUTAGLIO’S STORY ISN’T UNCOM- 
mon. Conrad Rippy, a partner at Levine, 
Plotkin & Menin LLP, knows reporters 
are often at a disadvantage when negoti- 
ating movie deals. “If it’s a major news- 
paper, and they were on staff, it is almost 
a hundred percent certain that the 
newspaper is the owner of the rights for 
that piece,” he says. Freelancers work- 
ing for smaller newspapers or maga- 
zines might be luckier, and often have 
an agreement where the publication 
only gets to participate in a small way. 
But magazines are more reluctant than 
ever to relinquish article rights. “These 
days Wired [or other publishers] would 
say, Give me a break, of course we want 
to participate in other exploitations of 
this property that you are writing for us.” 


The process by which 
journalism is converted 
into Hollywood 
screenplays is being 
refined with each new 
movie. 


Nancy Jo Sales, who has written 
for Vanity Fair for more than a decade 
and has had several articles optioned 
for film, including one that became 
last year’s The Bling Ring, says maga- 
zine companies are demanding more 
involvement in movie deals these days, 
usually to the detriment of report- 
ers’ interests. “They now want to be 
involved in the whole process. And who 
can really blame them? I don’t blame 
them. Of course writers don’t love it, 
because then we get much less money 
and have less control,” she says. 

Other publishers must have watched 
the launch of Condé Nast Entertain- 
ment and are following the publisher’s 
more aggressive lead. While negotiat- 
ing her contract with an online pub- 
lication recently, Sales noticed the 
company was asking her to waive all 
of her rights to future exploitations of 
her article. “I just said, ‘No, no, I’m not 


going to do that, ” she says. Fortunately, 
they were willing to negotiate. “That’s 
the other thing that I guess writers and 
journalists need to know, is that you 
usually can negotiate these things.” 


LUCKILY FOR SIXSMITH, THE PRO- 
cEss of bringing Philomena to the big 
screen was relatively smooth—the 
only major surprise was becoming a 
lead character in the film. He certainly 
wasn’t one in the book; his appear- 
ances can be counted on one hand. But 
Coogan and his co-screenwriter, Jeff 
Pope, insisted on it and involved him 
in the writing process, discussing how 
their version deviated from the book 
and showing him successive drafts of 
the script. “One or two things could 
have come as a surprise if I hadn’t 
been [involved],” Sixsmith says. His 
character Martin, for instance, is a 
rather unpleasant man when audi- 
ences first meet him. “He’s portrayed 
as a... sort of snobbish, self-regard- 
ing, sort of middle-class poltroon at 
the beginning,” Sixsmith says, good- 
humoredly. “I’m glad they told me 
that they were going to do that rather 
than just springing it on me at the last 
minute.” Sixsmith says he was com- 
fortable with the slightly negative 
characterization because it served 
the film’s narrative arc, playing well 
against Philomena’s cheeriness, and 
Martin redeems himself by the end. 
Despite the changes, the filmmakers 
were committed to putting Martin 
and Philomena’s story onscreen as 
authentically as possible. “I do think 
there was a moral imperative there. I 
think that you have a responsibility, if 
you’re going to tell someone’s story, 
to remain as faithful as you can to the 
spirit of what happened,” Pope says. 
“It’s not about whitewashing, it’s about 
being true.” 

How long the current wave of 
articles-cum-movies will last is about 
as easy to predict as which films will 
become blockbusters. But Sixsmith, 
who has already sold the rights to 
another story, is enjoying life among 
the rarified ranks of journalists who 
see these as the glory days. cur 


ANDREW BELL is CJR’s director of advertising; 
EDIRIN OPUTU is a CJR assistant editor. 





GOING LOCAL DAVID CAY JOHNSTON 


Placing a bet on USA Today 


Gannett has long felt the television model could translate to print. 
Now it’s using its flagship paper to double down on that idea. 


THE BUSINESS MODEL OF NETWORK TELEVISION—PLUGGING THE POWER OF A 
national broadcast operation into a grid of local stations—is coming to newspa- 
pers, and Gannett, at least, is pinning its future on it. 

The McLean, VA, newspaper and broadcast chain has begun inserting national 
and international news sections carrying the USA Today brand into some of its local 
dailies. The move, designed to emulate the audience-and-revenue building power 
of network TV, has already dramatically boosted circulation at Gannett’s flagship 
paper (albeit under new, looser accounting rules), while giving the local papers a 
polished new look and better, more uniform national and international coverage. 

Gannett officials, buoyed by its success, see the experiment as having the poten- 
tial to grow the business, and strengthen the USA Today brand, at a time when most 
print newspapers, Gannett’s included, are simply trying to hang on. Gannett’s most 
recent quarterly report saw the company post its second consecutive quarterly 
revenue decline in its publishing division amid signs that its digital subscription 
strategy had hit a wall. The latest effort, they hope, will provide a nice boost to 
USA Today revenues and significantly ramp up the paper’s visibility, particularly 
since the new local-national network would be combined with the company’s 43 
television stations. 

In a sense, it is fitting that Gannett would try to emulate television’s business 
model. Its seminal executive, Al Neuharth, was long fascinated with the medium 
and launched USA Today in 1982 as an explicit attempt to copy its aesthetic. The 
paper’s splashy color graphics were meant to stand out from the grayness of tradi- 
tional newspapers, and they did. Its short, punchy stories copied TV’s immediacy 
and faster pace. Even USA Today’s vending boxes were made to resemble TV sets. 
For years, USA Today ran items well past the news cycle so that journalists could 
write from, and sometimes advance, stories others others had reported earlier, 
giving them the polished presentation associated with TV. 

The national-local model is designed to free up, and generate, resources for 
more and better local news reporting and is part of a larger move underway at 
Gannett to invest in the quality of its journalism. This would represent a funda- 
mental shift for a chain long known less for the quality of its news than for its ruth- 
less focus on the bottom line. During the company’s rise in the 1980s and 1990s, 
critics accused it of anti-competitive business practices—charges that received 
wide attention in Richard McCord’s 1996 The Chain Gang: One Newspaper ver- 
sus the Gannett Empire—and of draining local newsrooms of resources. Gannett 
denied the allegations but made no apologies for its bottom-line focus. Once asked 


on which syllable to place emphasis and 
thus properly pronounce the compa- 
ny’s name, Neuharth famously replied 
“It’s pronounced Gan-NETT—with the 
accent on the NET.” 

My local daily, the Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle, for instance, was 
Gannett’s flagship paper pre-USA 
Today. But when I first subscribed as 
a new resident of Rochester in 1993, 
it had sunk to a dreadful state: dreary, 
missing big stories and with little enter- 
prise reporting . In many radio and TV 
appearances, I mocked it in the most 
scathing terms. Not anymore. 

The quality push began about seven 
years ago. Michael Kane, the D&C’s 
publisher and the executive in charge 
of Gannett’s eastern U.S. newspapers, 
says the improved journalism was a 
response to falling circulation across 
the Gannett empire. Market research 
was showing that subscribers were 
quitting simply because they felt noth- 
ing in their paper justified a continu- 
ously rising subscription price. 

When businesses raise prices they 
generally try to conceal it (that slightly 
smaller candy bar in the same wrapper) 
or they inform customers that they pro- 
vided an improved service, say, better 
shampoo at a hotel. Not so for Ameri- 
can newspapers, which cut staff, cut 
news columns and the size of the pages 
while asking subscribers and advertis- 
ers to pay more and more. 

Kane acknowledges that the com- 
pany will increasingly rely on subscrip- 
tion revenues, but adds, “you can’t just 
raise the price and not do anything else.” 

The quality push was noticeable. 
At the D&C, Neill Borowski, an award- 
winning Philadelphia Inquirer veteran, 
became managing editor, recruited 
by executive editor Karen Magnuson, 
who then hired some excellent report- 
ers. Some other Gannett papers (and 
television stations) also made aggres- 
sive hires. 

The folly of the more-for-less strat- 
egy was further driven home to Gan- 
nett executives, like many around the 
industry, by the rude shock of plum- 
meting market values. In 2009, Gan- 
nett shares plunged to a bit more than 
$2 a share from a peak of more than 
$90 as recently as 2004. It now trades 
at about $27. 
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Today, the D&C is much improved 
and has at times excelled. Among other 
things, it has uncovered extensive cor- 
ruption in local county government, 
massive waste of New York State tax- 
payer funds, and mismanagement of 
the city schools including tons of new 
textbooks still in the publisher’s wrap- 
pings sent to shredders. These days, 
when I speak about the paper publicly, 
it’s usually to applaud it. 

The company has also responded by 
rolling back price increases. Last fall the 
D&C inside masthead briefly listed the 
monthly subscription price as $42, a 79 


Local readers thought 
USA Today overwhelmed 
the local paper when its 
contents were included. 
The company learned 
from that mistake. 


percent increase from $23.50. Since then 
it has listed various prices, including the 
$42. Kane says only that “we have many 
different subscription prices.” 

The latest changes hit my front 
door with a heavy thud on October 7, 
a Monday. 

I noticed the paper’s page-count 
increased by about a third. The A 
section was devoted entirely to local 
news, with national and international 
news packaged in the USA Today sec- 
tion. There was even a page of state 
news, an important feature because 
state government affects people’s lives 
more than Washington. USA Today 
also provided lifestyle, fashion, busi- 
ness, money, and sports pages that 
supplemented the local coverage with 
a national perspective. 

Lately, I’ve talked to dozens of 
readers about the changes, and from 
wealthy manufacturers and physicians 
to autoworkers and my barber, the reac- 
tion has been entirely positive. Readers 
especially liked the emphasis on local 
news, not by press release, but by dig- 
ging into how government operations 
affects their lives and taxes. 
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Kane says the recent changes elimi- 
nated the need for at least one editor, 
whose job had been to pick and edit 
wire copy for the national and world 
news that USA Today now provides. 
Yet, he emphasized, no one lost a job 
over the change and the wire editor was 
freed for other work. 

At the same time, Gannett extended 
the strategy to three other newspapers: 
the Indianapolis Star, the Ft. Myers, FL, 
News-Press and the Appleton, WI, Post- 
Crescent. On Dec. 15, USA Today sec- 
tions were added to the Palm Springs 
Sun and Lafayette, LA, Advertiser. By 

April 1, 35 of the 81 

Gannett newspapers 

will include branded 

USA Today sections. 

Under new rules 

adopted in 2010, the 

Alliance for Audited 

Media (née the Audit 

Bureau of Circula- 

tion) began to count 

both these branded 

local editions as well 

as free digital circula- 

tion in the American 

newspapers. The inclusion of digital has 

already propelled USA Today from the 

third-largest circulation newspaper in 

the country, at about 1.7 million, back to 

its former position of number one, with 

2.9 million for the six-month period end- 

ing last September, ahead of The Wall 

Street Journal (2.4 million) and The New 

York Times (1.9 million daily/2.4 million 

Sunday). In April, when more Gannett 

papers include the branded editions, it 

will widen USA Today’s lead by as much 
as 1.5 million. 

The use of “branded editions” is the 
key under the Alliance rules. By con- 
trast, The Wall Street Journal Sunday, an 
insert of original material in 68 news- 
papers, does not qualify under Alliance 
rules. Paula Keve, the chief communi- 
cations officer at Dow-Jones, declined 
to answer any questions. 

USA Today Publisher Larry Kramer 
says that, in time, the chain may offer 
the same package to non-Gannett 
papers and that potential newspaper 
customers had already approached him. 

Kramer, long ago a San Fran- 
cisco Examiner and Washington Post 
reporter, has been behind a series of 


journalism innovations. He started CBS 
MarketWatch, remade various CBS 
websites, created SporTrax for sports 
gamblers, and has long pushed other 
publishers—with mixed success—on 
the need for dramatic change. 

When Kramer was brought in to rev 
up USA Today his plan was to adapt the 
business model of network television to 
chain newspapers. 

As it happens, the idea of including 
USA Today in a local paper isn’t new. 
More than 30 years ago, the week USA 
Today debuted, Gannett did essen- 
tially the same thing with Today, the 
daily in Cocoa Beach, FL, where Neu- 
harth lived on weekends. The experi- 
ment flopped. 

“Part of the problem,” Kramer says, 
“was local readers felt that USA Today 
kind of overwhelmed the local paper 
because they changed the local to look 
like USA Today.” The company learned 
from that mistake. 

Including the circulation of branded 
sections in local papers and counting 
the local papers on their own may 
seem like double counting, but Kramer 
argues that “it is very close to the televi- 
sion model. In network television NBC 
News and Channel 4 in New York are 
counted” the same way. 

Another plus: Distribution costs for 
the sections are tiny. USA Today (and 
the Sunday Journal) produce high-res- 
olution digital documents which are 
downloaded electronically to produce 
the sections. 

Kramer said his experience at CBS, 
after it bought MarketWatch and hired 
him to create digital offerings for CBS, 
made him think of a network affiliate 
model for newspapers: “How to bring 
a national news brand to local print 
the way television has always done for 
local stations.” 

It is a model that could propel Gan- 
nett profits by making USA Today 
more attractive to national advertis- 
ers while retaining and perhaps even 
building the circulation of its local 
papers. Whether it could even threaten 
national rivals wsy and the Times 
remains to be seen. cur 


DAVID CAY JOHNSTON, who received a Pulitzer 
in 2001 for reporting in The New York Times, 
teaches at the law and graduate business 
schools at Syracuse University. 





EILEEN BARROSO 


JOURNALISM AFTER SNOWDEN LAUREN KIRCHNER 


How free is the free press? 


In the wake of the Edward Snowden disclosures, that’s the 
question everyone is asking 


On January 30, the Columbia University Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism and cJr hosted a lively panel discussion on “Journalism 
After Snowden.” The J-school’s Tow Center for Digital Journal- 
ism and CJR are partnering on a yearlong research project about 
the wide-ranging implications of the Snowden revelations, and 
the panel event kicked it off. | Tow Center Director Emily Bell 
moderated the panel. Janine Gibson, editor in chief of Guardian 
US, gave a behind-the-scenes account of breaking the very first 
stories from the “Summer of Snowden.” New York Times Execu- 
tive Editor Jill Abramson spoke about the two papers’ collabora- 
tion on digging through the documents and keeping them safe. 
Washington Post reporter Barton Gellman spoke up from the audi- 
ence to attempt to parse the Director of National Intelligence’s 
chilling statements about Edward Snowden’s “accomplices,” a 
term which many took as a reference to reporters and editors 7 
The Guardian’s outside counsel, David Schulz, and Cass Sunstein, 
a member of President Obama’s Review Group on Intelligence and 
Communications Technologies, also provided legal and policy- 


based perspectives on what the Snowden affair might mean for 


Americans’ right to privacy—and journalists’ right to do their job. 


Steve Coll 

Dean of the Columbia Journalism 

School 

“The Snowden affair has sparked an 
unprecedented debate—about digital 
privacy, the pursuit of national secu- 
rity after September 11, and the power 
of the state. It’s also sparked an impor- 
tant and continuing debate about Con- 
stitutional rights in the United States 
and globally, governing the press and 
free expression. But it’s also changed 
journalism, and is in the process of 
changing journalism, and has raised 
profound questions about the practice 

of journalism that feel very unsettled. 
... These include: shield laws ‘and sub- 
poena defense, the sort of frontline 

experience of reporters under pres- 
sure in their relations with confidential 
sources, the very viability of a regime 
of source protection in the digital age, 
how to define and spread sound prac- 
tices of digital security, and the growing 
professional-amateur divide in journal- 
ism caused by the deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of many reporting functions.” 


Emily Bell 

Director of the Tow Center for 
Digital Journalism at Columbia 

“I think we can all agree that Edward 
Snowden has done us a favor. ... The 
fact is, we’ve had oversight, and over- 
sight has failed. Where oversight has 
failed, a whistleblower and journalism 
have succeeded. And yet, the system is 
still wanting to punish, if you will, the 
one thing which has led to some sort of 
transparency and clarity.” 


Janine Gibson 

Editor in chief, Guardian US 
“The thing that was completely differ- 
ent about this story: You know, as jour- 
nalists, we all understand that at some 
point somebody might threaten you in 
the means of trying to get you to reveal 
a source, and it’s a sort of tenet that 
you learn at places like Columbia that 
you would go to prison to protect your 
source. [Snowden] never thought his 
identity wouldn’t come out. [Because 
of] the very nature of the story, he knew 
exactly how fast they would be able to 
track him down and identify him, as 
soon as the revelations appeared. ... But 
what that means for the journalists, is 
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‘With the technology that we have 
today ... you don’t need to subpoena a 
reporter anymore. There is an ability to 
find out who gave out any information. 


And we should all be very concerned 


about that’ 


instead of the position that journalists 
find themselves in, where they’re being 
threatened with prosecution over iden- 
tifying their source, we’re now being 
put in the position of something even 
more chilling, of being co-conspirators. 
This sort of basic fact of, ‘Who’s your 
source?’ ‘Well, I’m not going to tell you’ 
has become, ‘You’re part of a conspiracy, 
possibly involving the KGB, or maybe 
China.’ Because the ordinary way of 
chilling journalism won’t work in this 
case. And I think that should be pro- 
foundly worrying, because that’s not 
going to stop. That is a ‘journalism after 
Snowden’ problem.” 


Jill Abramson 

Executive editor, The New 

York Times 

“During the Obama administration, 
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meanings, two of which are crucial here. 
And they both have a Latin root, which 

means ‘free from danger, safe’ And that 
entails both not being blown up, or at 
risk of being blown up, and also feeling 

that your persons, papers, effects, etcet- 
era are safe from government intrusion. 
And our view is that these two forms of 
security, which have the same linguistic 

root, can both be safeguarded, and it’s a 

big mistake to think that in a free soci- 
ety, one can be pursued at the expense 

of another.” 


Barton Gellman 
Reporter, The Washington Post 
(Gellman has reported many of the 
Snowden scoops. He was not a panelist but 
was invited to speak from the audience.) 
“Besides the actual risk of prosecu- . 
tion ... there’s an investigative issue 
that very much relates to the ability 
to do national security journalism 
now. Almost everything you want to 
write about, if you are writing about 
diplomacy or intelligence or defense, 
is classified; everything but the press 
release and the news conference is 
classified. That’s just the way the US 
government works. There may be 
more classified information now than 
there is open-source information on 
the planet.” 


David Schulz 
Partner at Levine, Sullivan, Koch, 
& Schulz, LLP 


there have been seven criminal leak “With the technology that we have 


investigations, more than twice all 
of these investigations in all of his- 
tory before President Obama took 
office. This has had a profound effect 
on journalists who cover national 
security. ... This seems to be, if not a 
stated policy, a reality where journal- 
ism about sensitive national security 
issues that I see as vitally in the public 
interest, is effectively being criminal- 
ized. And a real freeze is setting in, in 
what had been to this point, I think, 
a healthy discourse between sources 
and journalists.” 


Cass Sunstein 

Robert Walmsley University 
Professor at Harvard Law School 
“By a happy coincidence of language, 
the word ‘security’ has at least two 


today, when you acknowledge what 
the government has and what it can do, 
you don’t need to subpoena a reporter 
anymore. There is an ability to find out 
who gave out any information. And we 
should all be very concerned about that, 
because we need whistleblowers. You 
can look at a number of stories just in 
recent years—secret CIA prisons, water- 
boarding, abuse of patients at Walter 
Reed hospital—you go on and on and 
on, important stories that only come 
from classified information. And if we 
don’t have a mechanism that allows 
for whistleblowers, our whole society 
is going to suffer.” cur 





LAUREN KIRCHNER covers digital security 
for csr and writes about crime for Pacific 
Standard. 
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A simpler life 


BY CHRISTIE CHISHOLM 


WHEN PHOTOGRAPHER CLAIRE MARTIN FIRST HEARD ABOUT FAERIELAND, 
a sanctuary close to the eastern Australian coast for gay men who crave a 
quieter and more open way of life, she was instantly enamored. Stretched 
over 134 acres of re-growth rainforest, it’s a place for those who seek medi- 
tation, communication, physical and emotional nakedness. The inhabitants 
of Faerieland strive for simpler lives. They grow much of their own food, 
they drum, dance, wear costumes (often dresses). “Radical faeries,” as they 
call themselves, want to reconnect with what’s natural, both on the land 
and within themselves. 

“They just seemed like such good people, but also unusual, and doing 
something so fringe and idealistic and oddball, but just so beautiful,” says 
Martin. “I was just infatuated with it all.” 

Martin knew she wanted to spend some time there, understand Faeri- 
eland’s inhabitants and their way of life, help tell their story. But it wasn’t 
easy to gain an invitation. 

Not many journalists enter Faerieland, and neither do many women. The 
commune espouses openness and acceptance, yet its identity as a haven 
makes its inhabitants protective of their privacy. Many seek out the sanctuary 
because they’ve come from oppressive pasts. “Faerieland can be like a col- 
lection of broken toys,” says Martin. “People come in all shapes and forms.” 

And so when Martin, searching for a story on marginalized communities 
in developed countries for an arts grant, asked if she could hang around for a 
couple of months and take pictures, the faeries wanted to feel her out. (“Feel,” 
Martin would come to realize, was the operative word. Faeries believe in 
hugging.) So the inhabitants, who include seven permanent residents, and 
others passing through, invited her to lunch. 

Martin first rolled her van, then serving as her winter home, onto the faer- 
ies’ property in July 2012. She and the faeries held hands, they breathed, they 
ate organic vegetables grown on the land and honey from Faerieland bees. 
And the faeries invited her to stay. She hung around for most of the winter, 
but the trip was a bust. The pictures she took didn’t say what they needed 
to; they just didn’t work. And there was no explanation for why. “I knew 
there was magic there,” says Martin, “but I just couldn’t tap into it at all.” 

She didn’t give up. In March 2013, she returned with funding from sBs, 
a major Australian broadcaster, this time for a brief, five-day trip. Martin 
jokes that the moon must have been at the right angle, because suddenly 
all the magic that had eluded her on her previous visit was right in front of 
her, abundant. The faeries were generous with the camera, letting Martin 
into quiet, sometimes gleeful moments. 

She captured those moments on a Hasselblad film camera that only holds 
12 shots on each roll. It requires a certain slowness and is held at the waist; 
Martin has to look down to see the viewfinder. “Holding a camera up to 
your face all of the time is kind of rude,” she says. Keeping the camera at her 
waist and being forced to take shots with intention instead of speed helps 
people forget they’re being photographed. “It’s a slow, easygoing, friendly 
piece of equipment.” 

The faeries were friendly in return, and their ease helped Martin capture 
what she feels is the essence of their world. “They’re just sort of these pure, 
good humans; they live their dream,” she says. “It doesn’t work all the time, 
but they try. They’re people who are trying.” cur 
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Who cares if it’s true? 


Modern-day newsrooms reconsider their values 


BY MARC FISHER 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY SEAN HEMMERLE 


BuzzFeed, as much as any newsroom, is the antithesis of traditional. A neon sign celebrates the 


Hot List, BuzzFeed’s signature form. The receptionist hands new employees swag—a sweatshirt 


and a canvas bag decorated with a classic BuzzFeed headline: “84 Things That Aren’t on an 


Everything Bagel.” The conference rooms ringing the newsroom are named for viral cats: “Shi- 


roneko,” “Princess Monster Truck,” “Winston Bananas.” J Old newspaper ways of doing things 


are scoffed at here. At a morning meeting, discussion of how to cover the president’s State of 


the Union address focuses on two aspects only: getting Vine 
video “of when stupid stuff happens” and putting together a 
piece about how no one cares about the State of the Union. 
The editor in chief, Ben Smith, the only person among the 
29 in the meeting who wears a jacket, urges his lieutenants 
to tell more stories as quizzes. “People are going to be mak- 
ing fun of us as the website that only does quizzes,” he says. 
“But we’ve only just begun to scratch the surface of quizzes.” 
BuzzFeed is no scrappy little start-up anymore. It’s a big, 
profitable, influential news organization. The viral videos 
it publishes—generally without vetting—occasionally turn 
out to be hoaxes, the kind of mistake that delights old print 
curmudgeons eager to assert their ethical superiority. But as 
BuzzFeed continues to grow—four new employees checked 
in at the front desk in the 10 minutes I spent waiting there one 
morning—they’re not just adding brilliant headline writers 
and producers who get the gestalt of cat lovers. BuzzFeed has 
decided it’s no longer good enough to fix errors after publica- 
tion, at least not on its most popular posts. They’ve decided 
it makes good journalism and business sense to assure read- 
ers that their posts are true, so BuzzFeed is embracing the 
ultimate symbol of the overstuffed print newsrooms of the 
pre-digital past. BuzzFeed is hiring copy editors. 


FOR NEARLY TWO DECADES, A CULTURE WAR HAS DIVIDED 
journalists. The gap seemed mostly generational, but it 


always boiled down to a battle over the very purpose of what 
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we do. All the dismissive sniping and straight-out antagonism 
between old-school defenders of the print craft and the young 
digital brains propelling start-ups came down to a debate over 
values: The old guard argued that they were driven by the 
quest for truth, and by their sense of what citizens need to 
know to be informed participants in democracy. Reporting 
was all about locking down the facts and presenting them to 
readers, who would know best how to take advantage of the 
light we shined. Digital journalists countered that their way 
was more honest and democratic—and quicker. If that meant 
presenting stories before they’d been thoroughly vetted, that 
was okay, because the internet would correct itself. Truth 
would emerge through open trial and error. 

With the collapse of old business models, the debate 
over values turned into a death match. Print chauvinists 
still muster mock horror when a few news sites run with 
wholly unconfirmed reports that North Korean leader Kim 
Jong Un’s uncle, apparently fallen from favor, was stripped, 
caged and eaten by 120 ravenous dogs. And more than a few 
digital evangelists find a proud identity in the distance they 
keep from stodgy, superfluous, layered editing structures 
that persist at many newspapers and magazines. 

But consider a new possibility: What if conciliation is at 
hand? As the lines between old and new increasingly blur, 
are the two schools of journalism’s core values blending into 
a hybrid? Increasingly, in newsrooms both print-centric and 
all-digital, the imperative for speed in the journalism of tweets 





San Jove Mercury Mews, 
justin "..ber rats out his 
own mother 


and Vines has triumphed over traditional ways: What’s news is 
what’s out there, whether or not it’s been checked and verified. 
Rare is the news organization that doesn’t occasionally jump 
on Twitter with half-baked facts, and rarer still is the one that 
refuses to gin up content about the day’s major trending topics. 

As I discovered in visits to newsrooms with varying his- 
tories and roles, what’s new is what’s always worked: In the 
minute-by-minute struggle for audience and advertising, 
old-fashioned notions about credibility turn out to be as 
essential as speed. Despite utopian rhetoric about the Web 
as a self-correcting mechanism, getting things right from the 
start turns out to have considerable value. 

“The sheer impact of doing the wrong thing has grown 
tremendously because of the speed and reach of the new 
media, and that is leading a lot of these new brands to show 
a lot of traditional values,” says Eric Newton, senior advisor 
to the president at the Knight Foundation and former man- 
aging editor of the Newseum. 

It’s about finding the right middle point. Some degree of 
perfectionism turns out to be good for business, and absolute 
perfectionism can prevent great journalism from ever happen- 
ing at all. Journalists haven’t found a magic answer—the Knight 
Foundation just issued a $320,000. grant to support develop- 
ment of software that determines if viral videos are real. And 
the audience remains uncertain about what standards to apply: 


Thunderdome provides 
national news for all the local 
newsrooms of Digital First 
Media, not by deploying a 
large staff of reporters but - 
by packaging content from 


other sources. 


Twitter addicts are far more forgiving of mistakes than, say, 
subscribers to print newspapers, or readers of The New Yorker. 

In every newsroom I visited, The New Yorker’s iconic fact- 
checking system was mentioned, not so much as an ideal, 


‘ but more like an impossible standard that no mere mortals 


could reach. Despite the difficult advertising climate, The 
New Yorker still employs full-time staff checkers to verify 
every assertion in each piece. For an article I wrote last year, 
the magazine assigned two checkers who devoted much of 
their time to the story for more than five months. Each set 
of checks opened new avenues for reporting, immensely 
strengthening the story. From the perspective of a newspa- 
per guy, the experience seemed to take place on a different 
planet from where I ordinarily live. 

Such differences are okay, Newton says, because differ- 
ent audiences are drawn to the media that fit their pace and 
interests. “We get the media we deserve,” he says. But over 
time, “we all come to see that people want to know some- 
thing that is true.” 

In the newsrooms of this moment, with growing agree- 
ment that audiences want information that is true, journal- 
ists are coming together around the same basic questions: 
When is information sufficiently baked to be served up as 
accurate? Who decides? Should there be rules, or just ide- 
als? Is it enough merely to try to be right eventually? 
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ON THE SNOWY EVENING BEFORE I DROVE UP TO SOUTH 
central Pennsylvania to visit the York Daily Record, its editors 
suggested I check out the liveblog they had created to cover 
the first significant storm of the year. The blog featured video 
snippets from staff reporters showing where slick roads 
were snarling traffic. There were feeds from the National 
Weather Service and tweets from reporters and competing 
media outlets. The editors were proud that their blog gave 
equal treatment to reader-generated content—pictures and 
tweets with the #pawx hashtag. 

Reader Dan Sokil said roads were “slow with a solid layer 
of slush but passable slowly.” Jhofford20 posted: “What 
better way to spend a snow day than by drinking a couple 


~ 


beers.” Erin Kissling added: “Winter Storm Advisory: The 
state liquor stores are closed. THIS IS BULLSHIT.” 

No one edits the storm blog at night, says Jim McClure, 
the Record’s editor, but there’s nothing on the blog he’d 
have taken out. The beers line “captures the feelings of 
the community,” and the profanity is fine because “we’re 
looser online.” 

These days at the Record—which has 19 reporters on a 
staff of 55 journalists, down from 80 at its peak a decade 
ago—everyone blogs, shoots video, and posts on social media, 
as well as reports and writes. Reporters and photographers 
post directly to the site, “so it’s incumbent more and more on 
the reporter to get it right,” says metro editor Susan Martin. 

“Editors fix things after they’re online, 
as soon as we can.” 

I chose to visit the Record because its 
parent company, Digital First Media, a 
chain of 75 papers, has turned its news- 
rooms into a whirl of do-it-all journal- 
ists no longer divided by digital and 
print. The Record’s reporters and pro- 
ducers are all over social media now, as 
well as on their own site and in print. 
But does that new multi-platform satu- 
ration require the Record to be more of 
a mirror of its commuity and less of a 
watchdog? Does the pace and approach 
of digital journalism detract from being 
the community’s referee of truth? 

The Record’s restructuring was 
designed to “keep the same number 
of people on the street,” says McClure, 
who has been at the paper for 25 years. 
A new Design Center—basically a 
copy desk—designs and produces four 
regional newspapers from the Record 
newsroom, freeing journalists in Cham- 
bersburg, Hanover, and Lebanon to 
focus solely on generating local content. 

Record managing editor Randy 
Parker wants journalists to see their 
work in thirds: aggregation of competi- 
tors’ work, curation of users’ content, 
and original reporting. When applicants 
say their passion is to write stories, “I 





NowThis News produces 40 to 
50 videos a day, almost all of 
them based on network, wire, 

and viral content. They marry a 
few seconds from this source 

with a few seconds from that 
one and send it out. 








say, ‘We don’t have that job available” Parker says. “We try 
to get away from confining words like ‘reporter’ or ‘editor? ” 

One day each week, known as Mojo Wednesdays, Record 
reporters are instructed not to come into the newsroom, 
but to station themselves out among the people they cover. 
Lauren Boyer, 25, sets up at a different McDonald’s every 
week and calls out on social media to let readers know she’s 
available. Some weeks no one comes, some weeks she gets a 
story or meets a source. 

This wasn’t what she’d envisioned coming out of college. 

“J just wanted to tell stories and see my name in print,” she 

recalls. Now, though, she’s fascinated by the challenge of 
blending traditional reporting with the dose of personality 
she adds when live-tweeting a heated public hearing. 

She tries to keep the same standards on all platforms—if 
people make defamatory comments at a hearing, she won’t 
tweet them, just as she wouldn’t put them in print. But she’s 
more friendly on social media than in the Record, more her- 
self, and she likes that. It’s not lowering standards, just using 
a different voice, she says. But she adds: “Working like we do, 
you have to be so much more careful because you can make 
a mistake so easily on the internet.” 

In the Record newsroom, veterans and newcomers alike 
care a great deal about truth and standards. But the Record’s 
ambition is diminished, its daily coverage less comprehen- 
sive. The editors proudly showed me the stellar project work 
they’ve done of late—a series on diabetes; an admirable, long- 
term commitment to chronicling the travails of returning 
war veterans—but any notion of full, regular coverage of the 
region’s towns, once the Record’s core function, has fallen away. 

Journalists scurrying to file on several platforms on mul- 
tiple stories each day don’t have the time to aim as high. The 
increased demands inevitably grind away at standards, says 
Paul Kuehnel, a Record photographer since 1984. On this day, 
he’s posted video on a murder-suicide, the weather, and a 
local dog sled. He’ll produce stills on those stories too. “We 
say our top priority is accuracy, but you’re a human being 
and everyone’s doing 20 jobs now,” he says. 

Proud of his work, Kuehnel knows exactly how many 
people have watched his video about the murder—1,684 in 
the first six hours. Plus 793 views on the video of a spinout 
in the snow. And 106 of the dog mushing video, in the first 25 
minutes alone. “That’s a lot,” he says, “and that’s satisfying, 
especially for crappy videos.” 


ONE REASON THE RECORD CAN DEVOTE ITSELF ENTIRELY 
to local news is because its parent company operates some- 
thing called Thunderdome. In 2012, Digital First opened a 
newsroom on the 25th floor of a Wall Street office building 
where about 50 journalists produce most of the non-local 
content for each of its newspapers. They create national and 
foreign reports; package videos that populate each paper’s 
site; write food, health, and tech features; and jump on big 
breaking stories. 

Unlike a traditional chain’s national bureau, Thunderdome 
doesn’t have beat reporters out covering major news events. 
Thunderdome is an artifact of the digital definition of journal- 
ism. It mainly aggregates and repackages material from wires, 


other content partners, and local papers. “If we get a story from 
The Washington Post, we’re not reediting it;’ says Mike Topel, 
the news editor. “We’re looking for what digital enhancements 
we can do.” Thunderdome producers also jump on breaking 
stories and memes so all of Digital First’s sites around the 
country can reflect what’s happening in the moment. 

Digital First’s editor in chief, Jim Brady, says he built 
Thunderdome in part to help his newsrooms remake them- 
selves as places where the face-off between print and digi- 
tal could become irrelevant. The room is populated largely 
with veterans of print newsrooms and Brady’s plan is for 


Increasingly, in newsrooms 

both print-centric and all-digital, 
the imperative for speed in the 
journalism of tweets and Vines has 
triumphed over traditional ways. 


them to marry print traditions of completeness, verifica- 
tion, and authority with the digital imperatives for speed 
and connection with the audience’s interests. “The battles 
are still there,” he says, “but they’ve receded, as digital 
people have moved into leadership roles, and as everyone 
learned that aggregation can only take you so far, and as 
people from both backgrounds learn that it’s better to be 
second than wrong.” 

When Twitter is ablaze with images of a riot, revolution, 
or raging fire, Thunderdome leans on Storyful—the social 
media verification start-up. Storyful’s staff of 18 monitors 
social media, YouTube, and other video sources to see what 
images and stories are trending; then they try to verify if the 
video is what it purports to be and pass along the results to 
their clients in newsrooms. “If there’s nothing on the wire 
and we’ve seen Storyful is investigating the image, if we 
can find a verified reporter who’s tweeted the image, we'll 
go with it,” says Karen Workman, Thunderdome’s deputy 
breaking news editor. 

But even as Thunderdome finds ways to create facsimi- 
les of the vetting process it and other news operations can 
no longer afford, a stark fact remains: Most of what they’re 
gathering is what someone else reported originally. Thun- 
derdome has but one reporter, Bianca Prieto, who came from 
the Orlando Sentinel. She relishes being a tradition buster, 
which is a good thing, because she’s learned that she often 
has to be the editor on her own work. So she improvises: 
“When I finish a story, it’s, like, print out my story, get my 
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red pen and go through it again. Then I'll get it peer-edited— 
Skype a message, ‘Hey, can someone take a look?” 

On the Friday I spent at Thunderdome, I had a story 
back at my own paper that was being edited for that Sun- 
day’s Washington Post. After I spoke to Prieto, I checked my 
messages to find that five leveis of editors had questions or 
thoughts about my story—my assignment editor, a copy edi- 
tor, the section editor, another section editor, and the Sun- 
day editor. That multi-layered approach—unusually dense 
because this piece was going Al on Sunday—comforts the 
writer, but is no guarantee of perfection. Within four hours 


‘The YouTube 
generation 
understands that 
stories evolve. It’s 
dirty and it’s not 
always right, but it’s 
instantaneous.’ 


after the story appeared on the Web, one of the main charac- 
ters complained that I had endangered his family by provid- 
ing too much detail about where he lived—a decision that 
had generated zero discussion among the six of us who read 
the piece closely before publication. 

Still, there are days when I wouldn’t mind working under 
Topel’s credo: “One good read, post that baby.” 

Speed has always been a part of journalism. That drive 
to get the scoop ahead of everyone else sometimes led to 
going with stories despite flimsy sourcing. So what’s differ- 
ent about the new blended newsroom standards? It comes 
down to intent: In the early years of digital journalism, the 
craft avoided imposing its own choices and values on read- 
ers, trying instead to meet them at their own interests. Lately, 
though, digital editors have been touting an old-school pre- 
cept: What readers crave is guidance and credibility. They 
want to know what’s real, what’s true—and journalists, even 
in operations with lean budgets and harried staffs, can be 
debunkers and fact-checkers. 

Thunderdome’s editor, Robyn Tomlin, said she’s found 
that the old procedures have vanished, but traditional values 
still undergird the place. “Everybody here has print DNA, so 
there are certain standards they have deep inside them.” As 
Tomlin says that, just behind us, Workman and two other 
producers—no copy editors here—get into a heated debate 
over when it’s right to capitalize “Earth.” 


NOWTHIS NEWS IS A SMALL START-UP, A COUPLE OF DOZEN 
producers and editors shouldered together along white lami- 
nate tables in a second-story newsroom in lower Manhattan. 
They churn out 40 to 50 videos a day—six-second clips for 
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Vine, 10-second spots for Snapchat, 15-second versions for 
Instagram, and longform work (30 seconds to a minute) for 
Facebook and the Web. When New Jersey Gov. Chris Chris- 
tie says during a two-hour news conference that he’s not a 
bully, NowThis takes a few seconds of that clip, marries it to 
three or four snippets showing him being a bully and posts 
the 15 seconds on Instagram within an hour. 

“Everything we do is irreverent, but not glib,” says the 
editor in chief, Ed O’Keefe, 36, a veteran of ABC News. “We 
remove all ornamentation, anything that distances. The You- 
Tube generation understands that stories evolve. It’s dirty 
and it’s not always right, but it’s instantaneous.” 

There it is, the red-hot core of the difference between 
old school and new. I’ve never had a print editor who said 
anything like that out loud. But I have heard any number 
of editors who are struggling to figure out how to com- 
pete digitally embrace the idea that putting something up 
can take precedence over checking it out fully. This is no 
expression of tabloid amorality; O’Keefe is a serious jour- 
nalist who is trying to find a standard that works in the 
new world. He doesn’t want to deliver inaccuracies to his 
audience. Rather, he wants to give them the closest version 
of the truth he can while still meeting them where they are, 
which is on their phone, right now. Wait a few minutes, and 
they won’t be there anymore; they’ll have moved on to the 
next story. 

NowThis produces little original reporting; virtually all 
the video comes from the networks, wires, and viral con- 
tent. So NowThis’s value comes from its distinctive brand 
of visual storytelling. NowThis adds bold graphics and con- 
versational narration that blend opinion and reporting in a 
style intriguing enough that NBc in January took a 10 percent 
stake in the business and agreed to use its videos. 

“Speed is part of the brand,” says Ashish Patel, the vice 
president for social media. “It’s what we sell. So our verifi- 
cation is hyperfast, using third-party verifiers.” That means 
that “if the Times is reporting something, it’s already verified.” 

That kind of statement would have caused a furor back 
at The Washington Post, where Katharine Zaleski was 
executive producer before joining NowThis as its first 
managing editor. Zaleski was a lightning rod in the cul- 
ture wars at The Post, an evangelist for changing a print- 
centric newsroom into one that moved at the speed of 
the Web. Some Post reporters and editors equated her 
work with lower standards. Looking back, Zaleski doesn’t 
blame them: “When you’re losing circulation, money, and 
friends, you focus on the intangibles—your reputation and 
standards. That was the thing they could hold onto.” On 
the other hand, she says, “Old-line organizations really 
do have to be more cautious. I learned at The Post how 
much patience it takes to get really great journalism. At 
new organizations, you just dun’t have the budget for that 
yet. Patience requires revenue.” 

NowThis plans to do more original reporting, and then 
work harder at verifying the accuracy of their videos. Mean- 
while, they make do with an old news standby, the question 
dodge: When NowThis producers considered posting viral 
video of a bear breaking into a convenience store and taking 








a cup of yogurt, the production values looked too crisp to 
be from a random user. Rather than report out the story, 
NowThis asked the audience to decide: real or hoax? (The 
bear bit turned out to be a clip from an ad for Chobani.) 

In September, NowThis went with video of the twerking 
girl who falls down and sets herself aflame—a too-incred- 
ible-to-be-true viral hit that turned out to be a bit by late- 
night comedian Jimmy Kimmel. “We thought it was real,” 
says producer Sarah Frank. When the truth emerged, “we 
did a piece saying we’d been duped.” NowThis executives 
say viewers are fine with that kind of transparency, but they 
also say they’d like to find a way to assure that those mistakes 
don’t get made in the first place. 

Frank, at 31 a veteran of Newsweek and New York Mag- 
azine, finds it refreshing to be at a place that explores the 
boundaries of making the news funny and personal without 
running up against the defensiveness she recalls from older 
colleagues at Newsweek: “You're going to tarnish the brand!” 
Frank is coordinating the evolving relationship with NBc and 
says everyone understands that for NowThis to retain its 
creativity, it has to steer clear of hard rules and multi-layered 
systems that could slow production. 

NowThis’s new president, Sean Mills, just arrived 
in December from The Onion, where he learned that 
young audiences now dismiss many conventions of 


storytelling—anchormen, pyramidal news writing, and 
cautious neutrality now seem like, well, an Onion parody. 
But Mills says the credibility that attaches to old-line media 
brands teaches start-ups a powerful lesson: it’s still all about 
the truth. There may not be a direct line between getting the 
twerking story wrong and losing audience, but Mills believes 
getting it right is essential to building the brand. What he 
hasn’t found yet is the right mix of opinion and straight 
reporting, original work and aggregation, verification and 
letting the audience sort it out. 

It’s about building trust, he says. There aren’t the 
resources to check everything, but the answer lies in trans- 
parency: “If you don’t know, just say you couldn’t verify it,” 
says Mills. “The new news consumer likes being let in on 
that process.” 


IN MANY SHORT-STAFFED NEWSROOMS, TRANSPARENCY IS 
the buzzword—just tell readers what you can’t afford to do 
(such as verifying videos). But as start-ups grow, they may 
find that success helps solve some of their problems. 

Shani Hilton, 28, came to BuzzFeed from NBc’s DC affili- 
ate and Washington City Paper with a mission: “I charged 
myself with bringing more old-school DNA to this place,” 
she says. As deputy editor in chief, Hilton has built the copy 
desk from one to three editors, with more to come. She tells 
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as a place you could find really 
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could trust. They’re trying to. 
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skeptical producers that content can be checked and polished 
without unduly slowing the machine. “They have to feel like 
they’re not being held up or we won’t succeed,” she says. 

Copy editors now review anything on BuzzFeed’s top 
10 list—a palpable sign that larger audiences create more 
responsibility and caution. “If something’s going viral, we 
want it to be correct,” Hilton says. “But there are people here 
who don’t think of themselves as journalists, so it’s a learn- 
ing process.” 

Hilton presses producers to reach out to creators of the 
viral material they post. “Make that call,” she says. “Think 
about influencing the conversation more than just getting 
the traffic.” 

“People used to see BuzzFeed as a place where you could 
find really fun stuff,’ says Ben Smith, Hilton’s boss, “but not 
really a place you could trust. Now they’re seeing it as a 
place where you can get your news,” which requires chang- 
ing the culture. 

Not that Smith, who came from Politico, will slow 
BuzzFeed’s metabolism. “If your readers are swimming in 
this stuff, it’s an abdication of responsibility to wait,” he says. 
He’s thought about why his site named the wrong bomber 
in the rush to post after the Boston attack. His conclusion: 
“Bad mistake, but big breaking stories have always been a 
total shitstorm. The solution is more, better reporters, so we 
don’t have to rely on CNN.” 

BuzzFeed will still reflect what users see on the internet, 
but not blindly. To reach an audience that accepts anonymity 
but is suspicious of motives and sources, Smith believes the 
bigger BuzzFeed needs a more nuanced approach to edit- 
ing. Producers still directly post routine, non-controversial 
pieces. If a story makes serious allegations, “we want it to 
be bulletproof;” it will get one close edit and informal looks 
from other editors. And BuzzFeed’s narrative features and 
investigations will be edited, copyedited, and fact-checked 
by contract checkers. 

But Smith rejects “formalistic rules like ‘you have to 
have two sources to go with something.’ It’s easy to get nine 
sources to say the same thing and still get it wrong. I prefer 
to rely on smart reporters and on Twitter,” fixing stories as 
they develop. 

The iterative approach, while capturing the spirit of the 
Web, still grates against many older journalists; in a critique 
of “The Truthiness of BuzzFeed,” Andrew Sullivan said the 
post-first ethic undermines the compact between journalists 
and readers. It was irresponsible for BuzzFeed to publish 
the phony Thanksgiving-week tale of a Hollywood TV pro- 
ducer’s wild confrontation with a complaining woman on his 
delayed flight, Sullivan said, arguing that entertainment and 
journalism belong in “clearly separate spaces.” 

After that hoax became clear, BuzzFeed added a note say- 
ing the Hollywood producer “might have pulled one over on 
all of us.” That struck some critics as too cute a retreat. Lisa 
Tozzi, a former New York Times editor who runs BuzzFeed’s 
news team of 15, concedes the original post should have been 
more skeptical, but says accuracy is as important here as it 
was in her former newsroom. It’s certainly vital to people 
like Smith, Hilton, and Tozzi, but as those refugees from 
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more traditional newsrooms found when they arrived at 
BuzzFeed, not everyone there is grounded in the old ways 
of doing things. 

Summer Anne Burton came to BuzzFeed like many of its 
producers did—without much journalism experience or ambi- 
tion. As a waitress and blogger in Austin, she was all about 
finding cool stuff on the internet and sharing it with friends. 
The notion that anyone would pay her to do that was just 
fabulous. Now, as managing editorial director—she oversees 
the Buzz team, the 35 people who, as Burton puts it, “do the 
stuff that old-school BuzzFeed is known for, the lists, quizzes, 
animals...’—she is starting to see herself as a journalist. 

“A lot of us thought of this as a tech company,” she says, 
recalling the early days two years ago. “Since Ben came in, 
we’re learning how to raise standards while keeping our 
experimental attitude.” Burton’s team used to operate under 
a simple standard: “If something was a big deal on the inter- 
net, we were going to publish it.” 

Then Smith arrived, bringing with him a Politico editor’s 
passion for the news of the moment, a New York kid’s love 
of the tabloids, and a powerful sense of himself as serious 
journalist as well as grand entertainer. 

As BuzzFeed’s audience, staff, and revenue blossomed, 
the company’s purpose has shifted somewhat, from amass- 
ing eyeballs with cool stuff, toward an old-fashioned desire 
to make a difference. Mark Schoofs, a longtime investiga- 
tive reporter for the Wall Street Journal and then ProPublica, 
has come aboard to launch an investigative unit. BuzzFeed’s 
investigative and foreign coverage remain small boutiques 
within a big room of list-makers and quizzlers, but having 
Schoofs around helps people like Burton think of themselves 
not just as aggregators, but as debunkers. 

That new mindset has led to other changes: “We started 
doing corrections a couple of months ago,” Burton says. 
And she’s moved away from trick headlines. “There was a 
time when everything was gaming to get on top of Google 
search results. But trick headlines that disappoint people are 
counterproductive.” 

Burton still thinks of her work as entertainment, “but the 
lines are blurring,” she says. Rega Jha, 22, six months out of 
Columbia University, became a Buzz team star with her leg- 
endary “29 Struggles That Only People With Big Butts Will 
Understand,” which drew a gargantuan 4.8 million views 
in its first week. But although she loves making lists, her 
favorite story has been a 4,000-word piece on sexual abuse 
in India—a story that took two months to produce and went 
through 20 rounds of edits by several BuzzFeed editors. It 
drew 200,000 views, “a lot more than it would have gotten 
at a newspaper or magazine that doesn’t understand the 
internet,” Jha says. 

Ideally, she says, she’d like to write both “28 Things That 
People With Big Boobs Can Simply Never Do” (another of 
her smash hits) and reported pieces on social justice—tough, 
serious work, but in the BuzzFeed way: “The goal is the same 
whether you’re writing about big butts or Bill Gates. You 
have to write what people want to read.” cur 


MARC FISHER is a senior editor at The Washington Post. 





Going viral 


BY ANN FRIEDMAN 


“What makes something go viral?” That has become the $64,000 question among journalists. Ask 


10 different publishers and you'll get 10 different answers. Emotional pull. Lou factor. Cuteness. 


Shocking statistics. Breaking news. A headline that’s been rewritten 25 times and systematically 


tested for clickability. As more and more people declare Facebook and Twitter their primary 


news sources, media outlets have turned their efforts away from SEO and homepage redesigns 


and toward social media to capture readers. Researchers and data analysts have found that we 


like to click and share things that make us feel something, 
teach us something, make us think we're part of the zeitgeist. 
And media companies are investing a lot of resources in try- 
ing to nail down a specific formula. 

Defining the nature of virality can be a struggle when 
editors are targeting an audience that’s more or less like 
them. Throw in a language barrier and a divergent set of 
cultural reference points, and enticing readers to click 
becomes even trickier. Yet that is the challenge many US 
news outlets are facing as they use social media to pursue 
an international audience. 

These digital newsrooms have realized that they have a 
lot of readers to gain by looking beyond America’s borders 
to markets in which there are far fewer outlets vying for 
clicks. In January, The Huffington Post launched WorldPost, 
an internationally focused site. In addition to offices in the 
UK and Canada, it opened Huffington Post Deutschland 
last year and plans to launch an Indian edition this spring. 
BuzzFeed has Australian and British sites (sample head- 
line: “The Super Bowl Analysed By A Briton Who’s Never 
Seen American Football Before”), and plans to expand to 
Brazil. Other relative newcomers like the Atlantic Media’s 
social-oriented business site, Quartz, see themselves as 
international news outlets that happen to be based in the 
United States. All of these sites are reliant on social media. 
BuzzFeed, for example, gets 75 percent of its traffic from 
social—which means being able to answer the $64,000 


question in a variety of languages is going to be crucial to 
its success. 

One of the many great promises of the internet was that 
it would expand our horizons by allowing access to informa- 
tion and perspectives beyond the limits of our geography 
and personal circle. But research has shown the opposite to 
be true: Our digital worlds mostly mirror our offline experi- 
ences. We tend to use the internet to find people who are like 
us, and we talk to them about stuff we’re already interested 
in. As media companies seek to snare an international audi- 
ence, they’re forced to make a decision: Do they play to this 
tendency or try to transcend it? 

There are two basic editorial approaches these new- 
media juggernauts are taking. One is to open offices in loca- 
tions around the globe and cater to the local population’s 
language, sense of humor, and interest areas. The other 
approach is to keep the number of foreign correspondents 
to a minimum but aim to make all content appeal to—or at 
least not alienate—a global, English-speaking audience. 

BuzzFeed aims to tailor its content for each new mar- 
ket, setting up shop in the most “media-centric” city in a 
particular country and having local editors create content 
that appeals specifically to the local audience. After all, it’s 
how it’s successfully targeted niche audiences within the 
United States. “We’ve done this very specialized version of 
identity-focused content, like ‘Times You Went to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan.’ The potential audience for that is not 
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huge, but it makes for really high engagement,” says Scott 
Lamb, BuzzFeed’s vice president for international. “That 
content does really well on social media.” 

“The way BuzzFeed is going about it is exactly the right 
way,” says Neetzan Zimmerman, who was until recently an 
editor at Gawker, focused on viral content. “You set up local 
markets that cater to local audiences, and there isn’t a lot of 
cross-traffic between those markets.” 

There may not be a lot, but some things—usually those 
with an emotional appeal—do cross cultural and linguistic 
divides, Lamb says. Articles about aging (“30 Unexpected 
Things You Learn In Your Thirties”) and parenting (“23 Kids 
You Meet As A Parent”) are broadly popular. So are lifestyle 


One of the many great promises of 
the internet was that it would expand 
our horizons by allowing access to 
information and perspectives beyond 
the limits of our geography and 
personal circle. But the research has 
shown the opposite to be true. 


posts like “23 On-The-Go Breakfasts That Are Actually Good 

For You,” and cute-overload clickbait like videos of interspe- 
cies cuddling. For posts like these, BuzzFeed uses the trans- 
lation app Duolingo, then local editors will swap out GIFs 

and change pop-culture references, reformatting it to appeal 

to their local audience. “Anything idiomatic or particularly 

American doesn’t translate well,” Lamb says. 

Quartz, which launched in 2012, has a smaller staff and 
takes a different approach. It employs journalists in New 
York, London, Hong Kong, and Bangkok who are “trying 
to write pieces that are intelligible to everyone around the 
world,” says global news editor Gideon Lichfield. “One of our 
style points is that people shouldn’t write in a way that’s too 
America-centric.” Editors and writers workshop headlines 
together in a group chat, where they chime in if a reference 
or phrase seems too culturally specific. Still, this doesn’t 
mean every article has to appeal to every reader. “Most peo- 
ple who read things on Quartz are seeing them through some 
social stream, which means they’re not seeing the whole of 
Quartz,” Lichfield says. “The articles they see are likely to 
be the ones they’re interested in. Which is why we say not 
everything has to be of interest to everyone.” 

Of course, Zimmerman cautions, for socially optimized 
content to go viral, there must be a platform where users 
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can share it. Facebook and Twitter are global, but vary in 
access and popularity. Russians have VKontakte, a popular 
social network similar to Facebook. In Brazil, BuzzFeed’s 
US-based editors were curious if the Google-owned social 
networking site Orkut was still a major destination—turns 
out that it’s got a reputation akin to MySpace in the States. 
Reddit is surprisingly popular in Spain and throughout the 
Spanish-speaking world, Zimmerman says. Users of each 
of these platforms have their own quirks and preferences, 
many of which can be broken down culturally. Lamb says the 
“cute fuzzy cat buzz” doesn’t do very well in France. Ameri- 
cans love a positive story with a happy ending. The British 
prefer their humor with a bit more bite and satire. 

But while the tone may differ from 
culture to culture, “I think human beings 
are the same everywhere, and the stuff 
you want to share is the same kind of 
stuff,” says Heather Timmons, who 
joined Quartz as an Asia correspondent 
after seven years in India, where she 
wrote for The New York Times. Even 
though Quartz publishes only in English, 
it has seen some of its graphic-heavy 
stories widely shared on Sina Weibo, the 
Chinese micro-blogging social platform 
where users discuss universal topics like 
weight loss and Hollywood gossip, as well 
as more specific issues like child labor. 

“We're writing stuff that’s news to a Hong 
Kong audience but also tells you some- 
thing broader about the world. That’s the 
ideal situation.” 

In the past, even when US publications 
concerned themselves with news beyond 

our borders, most were still publishing with American read- 
ers in mind. That’s clearly not the case anymore. Digital 
publishing has erased the previously prohibitive costs of 
reaching news consumers in a variety of time zones. It’s 
also allowed for homegrown competition to proliferate. If 
BuzzFeed, for example, ever decides it wants to lure more 
Indian readers, it’ll have to compete with Scoop Whoop, 
a site that aims to “curate and create stories that are rel- 
evant to India.” These days, gaining international readers 
means hiring journalists who understand what those read- 
ers want. And even if those journalists are employed by US- 
based publications, odds are most of them are not going to 
be American. 

This is a good thing. Even if US-based outlets success- 
fully spread by perfecting virality in dozens of international 
media markets, they’ll be successful because they aren’t 
simply projecting an American worldview. “The traditional 
US bureau structure was ‘send the white guy out to the hin- 
terland and have him send back letters explaining this crazy 
place to the people at home,” Timmons says. “No one’s doing 
that anymore.” cur 


ANN FRIEDMAN writes the #Realtalk column at CJR.org. She lives in 
Los Angeles. 





From the desk of a former 
FCC Commissioner 


Dwindling revenues may not be the only reason newsrooms are shrinking 


BY MICHAEL J. COPPS 


Dear Journalists: 


You may wonder why a long-time regulator like me is writing to you. The answer is 


that for more than a decade I occupied a front-row seat watching government policy 


undermine your profession and our democracy. I worked at the intersection of policy 


and journalism as a member of the Federal Communications Commission and saw 


first-hand how my agency’s decisions limited your ability to accomplish good things. 


Since I stepped down two years ago, the situation has only 
gotten worse. I want to do something about it. I want you to 
do something about it, too. Let me tell you what I saw. 

I was sworn in as a commissioner in 2001. “What an 
awesome job this is going to be,” I thought, “dealing with 
edge-of-the-envelope issues, meeting the visionaries and 
innovators transforming the ways we communicate, and 
then making it all happen by helping to craft policies to bring 
the power of communications to every American.” It was a 
heady time when even normally sensible people believed 
that technology would bring the revolutionary wonders of 
the open internet to all of us. New media would complement 
the traditional media of newspapers, radio, TV, and cable, 
ushering in a golden age of communications. I was on fire 
to make good things happen. 

The Fcc that I joined had a different agenda. It had 
fallen as madly in love with industry consolidation, as had 
the swashbuckling captains of big media. The agency sel- 
dom met an industry transaction it didn’t approve. The 
Commission’s blessing not only conferred legitimacy on a 
particular transaction; it encouraged the next deal, and the 
hundreds after that. So Clear Channel grew from a 1970s 
startup to a 1,200-station behemoth. Sinclair, Tribune, and 
News Corp. went on buying sprees, too, and the major net- 
works extended their influence by buying some stations and 


affiliating with others. Gone are hundreds of once-indepen- 
dent broadcast outlets. In their stead is a truncated list of 
nationwide, homogenized, and de-journalized empires that 
respond more to quarterly reports than to the information 
needs of citizens. 

I notice now in the news the stunning announcement that 
Comcast hopes to buy Time-Warner, the second largest cable 
company, for more than $45 billion. That would make this 
one of the biggest mergers in media history, and I fear it will 
run roughshod over consumers in the end. 

Let me be clear: Not every transaction is bad. Consolida- 
tion may offer some limited benefits, as when stations pool 
money to buy a better weather radar. But there is a huge 
difference between that and merged stations reporting the 
same news by the same reporters. 

So instead of making good things happen, I would be 
spending untold hours listening to big media tell me how 
their latest merger proposal would translate into enormous 

“efficiencies” and “economies of scale” to produce more 
and better news. Meanwhile, everywhere I looked, I saw 
newsrooms like yours being shuttered or drastically down- 
sized, reporters getting the axe, and investigative journalism 
hanging by the most slender of threads. Instead of expanding 
news, the conglomerates cut the muscle out of deep-dive 
reporting and disinvested in you. 
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Sizzling mad When Michael J. Copps took his seat on the FCC in 2001, he joined a Democratic minority 
that found itself on the losing end of federal battles over media consolidation. 


While Fcc oversight focuses most heavily on broadcast, 
its decisions affect newspapers, too. Numerous merger 
approvals have involved newspaper-broadcast cross- 
ownership, which almost invariably translates into com- 
bined, downsized, or eliminated newsrooms. Obviously 
many factors contributed to the decline, such as the earth- 
shaking movemert of advertising to the internet and the 
deep recession that hit in 2007. But here, too, private sector 
consolidation and public policy shortfalls had a direct and 
damaging impact. 

It was disheartening to realize how government—my own 
agency—was an accomplice in diminishing our news and 
disfiguring your journalism. It isn’t just the excesses of a 
Wall Street bazaar run wild; it is also proactive government 
policy-making. And while it is true that many decisions at 
the Fcc are non-partisan, this one often pitted the 2001-09 
Republican majority against the Democratic minority (of 
which I was a member). 

So I was expecting change for the better after the 2008 
presidential election and the coming of a Democratic major- 
ity to the Fcc. After all, Senator Barack Obama had opposed 
the pace of media-industry consolidation and had affirmed 
that public interest considerations should drive the Fcc. 
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It didn’t happen. In the administration’s first year, cable 
giant Comcast came knocking at the Commission door seeking 
approval to purchase majority control of the NBC-Universal 
media complex. The proposal was daunting in both breadth 
and depth. The merged entity would include media and tele- 
com; broadcast and broadband; distribution and content (the 
medium and the message); traditional and new media. I cast 
the lone Commission vote against this transaction, stating that 
it was “too much, too big, too powerful, too lacking in benefits 
for American consumers and citizens.” Now, Comcast’s pro- 
posed acquisition of Time-Warner is pending. 

TV stations are hot commodities in the wake of the Supreme 
Court’s Citizens United decision freeing up billions of Super PAC 
and dark money dollars that flow by the billions to broadcast and 
cable operators each election cycle. So the bazaar never closes. 
TVNewsCheck.com recently reported that nearly 300 stations 
worth over $8 billion changed hands last year alone, up 367 per- 
cent in value from 2012. Just recently the Fcc has approved major 
transactions involving Tribune, Sinclair, and Gannett. To make 
matters worse, companies have devised clever strategies to end- 
run the Fcc’s ownership rules through arrangements that allow 
them to control stations they do not technically own. The Com- 
mission needs to come down hard on these arrangements. 
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“But wait,” you may be thinking, “wasn’t traditional media, 
headed for the ashcan of history anyways? Now we have 
platforms that allow us to respond in the current news circle.” 

True, but we hardly live in a golden age of digital news. I 
don’t need to tell you that only a few have found an online 
model to support resource-intensive journalism. Ironically, 
the primary source of news and information continues to 
be newspaper and TV newsrooms. In Losing the News, Har- 
vard’s esteemed Alex Jones estimates that “85 percent of 
professionally-reported accountability news comes from 
newspapers.” The problem is these traditional sources are 
providing much less news than they once did. 

The internet is still an adolescent. It will produce more 
revolutionary changes to news, but not by continuing down 
the road it’s on. The internet is at a vulnerable crossroads, 
and decisions made in both the public realm and the Fcc 
will have as much to do with its success as will innovation. 

The challenge is two-fold. One is much greater deploy- 
ment of the broadband that enables internet communi- 
cations. The other is guaranteeing a truly open internet 
(often called “network neutrality”). Some would have you 
believe that America is a veritable 
broadband wonderland, but stub- 
born facts belie their optimism. In 
fact, our country has fallen from 
leader to laggard in broadband. 
American consumers are paying 
more and receiving less than broad- 
band customers in other industrial 
nations, thanks in no small part to 
industry-friendly rcc deregula- 
tions that passed over objections like mine. Broadband is 
the critical infrastructure that will fuel 21st century jobs, 
health, education and democracy, just as roads, bridges, 
railways, highways, and rural electricity fueled the earlier 
growth of our nation. But until we develop a sense of mis- 
sion to bring high-speed, low-cost broadband to everyone 
—no matter the particular circumstances of their individual 
lives—the future will belong to others. This is partly an 
FCC job, but also that of our top government. Our forbears 
moved America forward with infrastructure often sup- 
ported by innovative private-public partnerships. It is time 
to do this again. 

In 2002 the Fcc decided there would be almost no over- 
sight of the broadband highways that deliver the internet 
to us, believing that the invisible hand of the marketplace 
would get the job done. Stunningly, the agency actually 
determined that broadband wasn’t even “telecommunica- 


tions.” It was instead an “information service,’ which meant ° 


that consumer protections (like ubiquitous service, reason- 
able prices, privacy, public safety, and competitive choice) 

that applied to previous generations’ telephone service 

would not be required as communications went digital. If 
consumers wished to enjoy such protections for broadband, 
they would have to start all over—in a decidedly hostile polit- 
ical and regulatory climate. No other nation allowed such a 

ludicrous debate over communications semantics to shackle 

its broadband development. 


Equally threatening to journalists’ and others’ online future 
has been Fcc reluctance to guarantee a truly open internet. 
The secret of a thriving internet is that users, not gatekeepers, 
control their online experiences. The core idea of the open 
internet is that consumers should be free to access the lawful 
content of their choice, run the applications they prefer, and 
enjoy the benefits of transparency and non-discrimination 
by preventing internet service providers from favoring their 
own businesses over others. This is not just to encourage com- 
petition; it is also to maintain a free flow of information so 
citizens are able to access a diversity of providers. Permitting 
Verizon, AT&T, or Comcast to control access to information 
is a direct anc unacceptable threat to our democracy—and to 
you as journalists, since gatekeepers can separate you from 
your audience for any reason they choose. 

Some claim that internet freedom is a solution in search 
of a problem. Yet there has been no lack of attempted gate- 
keeping in numerous cases such as AT&T’s restricting 
FaceTime, Madison River, and the well-known instance 
of Comcast throttling BitTorrent, which struck me as pur- 
posefully slowing certain applications on its networks and 


It was disheartening to realize how government— 
my Own agency—was an accomplice in diminishing 
our news and disfiguring your journalism. 


discriminating in a way that threatened the freedom end- 
users expect. Now AT&T is talking about a “sponsored data” 
plan wherein deep-pocketed content providers could pay for 
quicker carriage than small sites could afford. 

The Fcc that took shape when Barack Obama became 
president went on-record quickly in favor of an open internet. 
While this was a welcome pledge, the devil was in the details. 
The new administration was reluctant to get into a bare- 
knuckle fight with powerful industries, so the incoming FCC 
chairman opted instead for what he thought would be the best 
of two worlds—mild network protections that would show the 
FCC was doing something, even as it avoided tough rules that 
would cause a fight-to-the-finish with the corporate titans. 
Industry was invited in to help craft the guidelines, but then 
took even these watered-down rules to court. This January, 
the DC Circuit Court of Appeals invalidated the commission’s 
rules. Unless the Fcc responds, internet service providers are 
free to fashion the internet into something like cable television, 
with the most desirable news and information behind pricey 
pay-tiers. It is a very real threat to the delivery of news. Under 
the current rules, a big cable company could block access to 
an investigative report about its less-than-stellar customer 
service. Such frightening scenarios should galvanize anyone 
who cares about journalistic freedom. 

Interestingly, the court said that if the commission had 
treated broadband as a “telecommunications” rather than 
an “information” service, consumer protection would have 
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been on solid ground. Hopefully, the Fcc will move quickly 
to reclassify these services as telecommunications—and then 
write tough rules to actually get the job done. But armies of 
lobbyists and wheelbarrows of money stand in the way. It is 
a testing time for the new Fcc Chairman and his colleagues. 

During my 10 years at the Fcc, I took part in literally 
scores of town hall meetings and community forums all 
across America to tell people what I saw happening and to 
learn more about their personal experiences with our com- 
munications ecosystem. Several of these sessions lasted over 
six hours and drew hundreds of citizens. 

In some places these meetings would attract media atten- 
tion; in others they would go uncovered. It didn’t take me 
long to figure out why the disparities. If a community’s 
media was under consolidated control—with a large and 
distant company owning the major broadcast and, often, 
newspaper outlets—the coverage would usually be some- 
where between slim and none. But if I was visiting a town 
where independent media still existed and locally employed 
journalists were on the beat, there would be advance notice 
that a meeting was going to happen; there would often be 
live TV coverage; and the event would be reported in.detail, 
often on the front page of the local paper. 

I am not a conspiracy theorist. I don’t see these issues as 
good guys vs. bad guys. Yet there is more than sheer coin- 
cidence involved in the differentiated coverage that I, and 
many like-minded advocates, received in different media 
marketplaces. I see what happened as the sadly predictable 
results of a system where the Wall Street mantra is: play the 
game or be voted off the island. The dismal options for the 
small, independent owner too often reduce to selling out to 
a giant or watching the business fail. It’s what happens when 
public interest oversight goes AWOL. 

While still a commissioner, I went one day to visit the 
editorial page editor of a major newspaper. I had noticed an 
editorial chastising the excesses of big oil companies, and I 
urged the paper to run a similar critique about the excesses 
of big media. The response I got was a negative shake of the 
head and an explanation that the editor had complete free- 
dom to cover any issue—except one. That issue was media 
ownership. I nearly fell through the floor at this stark admis- 
sion, but then I realized that the explicit statement I had just 
heard only validated what I had been experiencing. 

Many in the news business told me that the future of our 
media is not a sufficiently compelling popular issue to justify 
its coverage. Yet how well I remember three million citizens 
writing in to oppose the Fcc’s loosened media ownership 
rules that were approved in 2003 over my dissent. This out- 
pouring of public sentiment caused Congress to go on record 
against those rules. (Soon a federal court, equally unimpressed 
with the Fcc handiwork, sent them back to the agency.) The 
commission tried again to loosen the rules in 2007 and 2012. 
But it’s a beat not covered, so most of the country didn’t have 
a clue that these rules changes were still in play. 

You will not be surprised to learn that I believe there is 
much the Fcc should be doing to revitalize America’s media. 
The Fcc’s job, by statute, is to protect “the public interest.” 
The idea is that the airwaves are a public resource, belonging 
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to all the people. No business, no individual, actually owns 
them. Rather, broadcasters are granted licenses to use the 
airwaves in return for serving the common good. 

The Fcc could usher in a new “Era of the Public Interest” 
by learning to say “No!” to merger proposals that will wreak 
further havoc on our news and information infrastructure. 
This is the essential first step. 

Next, the Fcc should implement a credible broadcast 
licensing system. An automatic, no-questions-asked eight- 
year extension is nothing more than conferring monopoly 
power with no public oversight. For years, the Fcc had 
licensing guidelines—performance measures the agency 
considered when a station’s license was up for renewal. They 
emphasized opportunities for local self-expression, public 
affairs programs, news, service to minority groups—an issue 
of grave neglect—and limitations on advertising. Stations 
were expected to consult with local audiences about what 
issues merited coverage. The commission never did a cred- 
ible job of implementing these guidelines and, as the power 
of big media grew, the agency basically abandoned them. 

As for new media, I have already emphasized the criti- 
cal need for the Fcc to guarantee an open internet and to 
ensure ubiquitous broadband. Here’s another suggestion and 
it involves both the Fcc and you as journalists. How about 
generating a national discussion on the future of the inter- 
net? Not fear-mongering about “regulating” the internet, but 
a reasoned discussion on how the country should deal with it 
as so many of life’s experiences and opportunities go online. 
Perhaps the current controversy about an open internet will 
stimulate a broader discussion. Given your stake in how the 
internet evolves, who better to help generate this dialogue? 

I have heard the arguments about the need to keep report- 
ers from becoming part of the story and being tainted by 
involvement in public policy formation. But journalism, like 
government, is not a purist’s redoubt. Consider the issue of 
government surveillance. Battles over protecting news sources 
were frontpage news during the dramatic National Security 
Agency revelations. Journalists are obviously part of that story— 
in some ways they are the story—advocating for stronger leg- 
islative safeguards to protect themselves and their profession 
when they disclose controversial national security information. 

Yet national security source protection is one compo- 
nent of a wider range of privacy challenges growing out of 
an environment where advertisers, content producers, and 
politicians want to know everything about us. Frankly, most 
citizens I meet worry as much, or more, about their personal 
privacy than national security disclosure. It is difficult for me 
to detect a bright line between these two privacy issues, yet 
one seems to elicit more journalist advocacy than the other. 

An old axiom has it that decisions without you are usually 
decisions against you. Journalists can refuse to be part of the 
story, but that means they won’t be part of the solution either. 

Best wishes, 

Michael J. Copps 

CJR 





MICHAEL J. COPPs is a special advisor for Common Cause’s Media and 
Democracy Reform Initiative. He served as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission from 2001-11. 
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One day in the war of images 


BY MICHAEL MEYER 


Khalid Mohammed, a photographer for the Associated Press, took a picture 10 years ago of two 
charred American bodies hanging from a bridge and surrounded by a crowd of cheering Iraqis. 


His was far from the only photograph depicting the killing and mutilation of four civilian con- 
tractors on the streets of Fallujah on March 31, 2004, and the attack, while horrific, was far from 
the most militarily important event of the then one-year-old war. At this point, the number of 
Americans dead in Iraq was nearing 600, including five killed the same day as the contractors in 


a separate incident. But the power of Mohammed’s image 
and others like it—each a presentation of a visual spectacle 
invented by a mob—drove coverage of the attack, making it 
one of the most significant events of the war. 

The horror of the image is multilayered, dawning rather 
than immediate. The composition draws the viewer to the 
smiling face of a young Iraqi man in the foreground, his 
arm raised in celebration. A viewer following the limb up 
to the outstretched fingertips sees a gruesome and at first 
unidentifiable black shape framed between the slant of his 


wrist and the bridge’s pale green girder. On the left side, 


there is a matching black shape, and this one is shockingly 
human, suspended upside down, with clearly defined legs 
splayed above the jubilant crowd, and a head and torso not 
quite obscured by a living, cheering index finger pointed 
skyward. From a caption, the viewer learns that the bodies 
are those of US contractors ambushed by insurgents and 
left to be mutilated and dragged through the streets to the 
bridge. The image draws its power from the contrast of 
celebration amid horror, American bodies amid the Iraqi 
people and landscape, burnt and missing limbs amid intact 
and outstretched ones. The photograph begins in mystery, 
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which then becomes horror, which then turns again to mys- 
tery. How could anyone celebrate this? How did this happen 
to American civilians? What are the people in the photo, 
who posed the bodies and gathered beneath them, trying 
to communicate to us? 

The photograph draws power from its contrast with the 
official narrative of the war at the time. When the image 
reached millions of viewers around the world, it had been 
almost a year since US troops seized Baghdad and helped 
Iraqi civilians tear down the statue of Saddam Hussein in 
Firdos Square. And it was coming up on a year since President 
Bush was photographed on the aircraft carrier with the “Mis- 
sion Accomplished” banner in the background. There was a 
growing wariness in the media and among the public that 
the war was turning into something more complicated than 
a limited engagement, but a new narrative, with attendant 
imagery, had yet to take hold. Press briefings maintained that 
Americans were being greeted as liberators by the Iraqi peo- 
ple, a view Mohammed’s photograph challenged succinctly, 
albeit implicitly, and brashly, albeit silently. 

Mohammed’s photo told a different story, and did so in 
a single frame. It opened a new front in the war of public 
opinion for the Bush administration. For a time, it became 
the new face of the war and influenced not only the way 
the war was discussed but the way it was fought. Ten years 
later, it remains among a small number of images by which 
we'll remember the Iraq war. As Eddie Adams, who took the 
iconic photo of a South Vietnamese general executing a Viet- 
cong prisoner on a street in Saigon, said to his colleague Nick 
Ut, who shot the famous Vietnam photo of the girl seared by 


napalm running toward the camera, “Afier the whole history 
of Vietnam is written, it’ll just be our photos.” 

Some war photos capture the zeitgeist, others transform 
it. Alfred Eisenstaedt’s World War II photo of a sailor kissing 
a nurse in Times Square may be the most famous example 
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of the former, and Adams’ execution photo, taken in 1968, is 

one of the best known examples of the latter. According to 

journalist Godfrey Hodgson’s book, America in Our Time, 
Adams’ Vietnam picture “was arguably the turning point of 
the war, for it coincided with a dramatic shift in American 

public opinion, and may well have helped to cause it.” Hodg- 
son’s argument is that Adams’ photo showed the brutality of 
the war in Vietnam so powerfully that Americans questioned 

whether they wanted any part in it. Mohammed’s photo- 
graph threatened to be its generation’s equivalent. 

Photographs are the way we experience the physical real- 
ity of a war fought on foreign soil. They’re our most potent 
totems of a war’s purpose and meaning. They’re the way we 
know what a charred body looks like hanging from a bridge, 
the way we know what a famine victim in Somalia looks like 
(an image considered a factor in the US decision to intervene 
in that country’s tribal wars), and the way we know what a 
Marine looks like being dragged through the streets of Moga- 
dishu (an image many say precipitated the US decision to 
withdraw). In a sense, they’re the way the American public 
knows most concretely that we are even at war. 

Michael Kamber, who photographed the Iraq war over 
the course of seven years for The New York Times, told me 
the attack on the contractors might barely have registered 
were it not for the photographers and videographers on the 
scene. “Four Americans killed. That’s significant, but how 
many days did we see headlines that said four Americans 
killed and there’s no photo and it’s no big deal. The numbers 
just don’t mean anything to people,” he said. “That photo is 
what changed everything” 

Of 172 US newspaper front pages archived by the New- 
seum, only a handful of small-town papers did not publish 
some photo of the incident. Some chose to run Mohammed’s 
photo on the front page, others ran it inside, in black and white. 
For those who didn’t run it, its very existence challenged 


A South Vietnam police chief summarily 
executes a captured Vietcong soldier during 
the Tet Offensive in 1968. The photo helped 
galvanize anti-war sentiment in the US. 
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Photographs are the way we experience the physical 
reality of a war fought on foreign soil. They’re our 
most potent totems of a war’s purpose and meaning. 
In a sense, they’re the way the American public 
knows most concretely that we are even at war. 


them to publish at least some graphic. photo from that day. 
CBs was the boldest of the television networks, prominently 
showing the contractors’ bodies. Like most other networks, 
though, it blurred the images for certain broadcasts. 

When deciding how to handle graphic or violent photos, 
particularly on the front page, newspaper editors often sub- 
ject images to what they call “the breakfast test.” The notion 
of a morning newspaper sitting on the breakfast table next to 
a bowl of Cheerios was becoming antiquated in 2004, but the 
fact remained that newspapers faced the choice of whether 
to print images of mutilated bodies that could be seen by chil- 
dren or even families of the victims. Leonard Downie Jr., then 
the executive editor of The Washington Post, decided against 
running Mohammed’s photo on the front page of the paper, 
saying his primary concern was that readers considered the 
Post “a visitor in their homes.” The attack on the contractors 
was significant, but if he could find a way to inform readers 
about it without offending them, he should do so. 

Michel duCille, the Post’s photo editor at the time, dis- 
agreed with the decision. “My argument was that you don’t 
want to use a photograph like this every day, but when you 
have such a strong image, with such significance behind it, 
the breakfast test is overridden by the public’s right to know 


and to not have the reality of the situation filtered,” he told 
me. “I left that situation feeling that we had not done our 
readers the best possible service.” 

Bill Keller, then the executive editor of The New York 
Times, made the decision to publish the photo very large 
in color on the front page, with the bodies of the contrac- 
tors clearly visible. In an email, Keller told me that he didn’t 
recall the discussion surrounding whether to publish the 
photograph. He was sure it involved similar “breakfast test” 
considerations, but, like duCille, he felt such concerns were 
overridden by the power of the image. 

“To me, and I expect to a lot of readers, the picture posed a 
question about what kind of a war we were in,” Keller wrote. 
“That’s what the best journalism does. It doesn’t make a 
statement. It isn’t propaganda. It delivers reality and poses 
questions, including unsettling questions.” 

The images from Fallujah prompted the media to suspend 
their normal reluctance to show graphic images of American 
casualties. Because the power of the image helped break this 
metaphysical barrier, it became a news event in its own right. 
This part of the discussion was less about men dying badly 
somewhere far away and more about the political conse- 
quences of these deaths, about the power of photographs 


In a photo The New York Times called 
possibly the most widely reproduced image 
in American history, five Marines and one 
Navy corpsman raise an American flag 
over the Japanese island of lwo Jima. The 
photo came to symbolize the triumphant 
American fighting man. 
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to change history, and whether this one might. The 2004 
presidential election was seven months away, and many 
wondered whether this might be President Bush’s “Somalia 
moment,” as the Denver Post quoted one media expert as 
saying. The photo instantly gained iconic status. 

The images editors selected, blurred, or otherwise 
debated were Khalid Mohammed’s daily reality. A native of 
Baghdad, Mohammed was conscripted into the Iraq-Iran 
War as a sniper at the age of 16. He refused to fight and spent 
six months in jail before returning to his studies. He told 
Kamber that looking at people through a riflescope presaged 
his passion for photography. Because Saddam Hussein’s 
regime controlled who could become a journalist, Moham- 
med couldn’t work for a newspaper. He sold his photos to 
other photographers to be published under their bylines. 


In Dorothea Lange’s icon of the Great 
Depression, a migrant farm laborer sits 
with her children huddled against her. 
Lange told the subject she hoped to bring 
attention to conditions in the worker’s 
camp, but the photo’s legacy is far more 
emblematic than literal. 
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After the invasion, Mohammed began working as a stringer 
for the Associated Press and other news wires. Eventually, he 
became a full-time stringer for AP, producing some of the war’s 
most memorable photos. In 2005, he was one of six Iraqis on 
an 1l-person team that won the 2005 Pulitzer Prize for Break- 
ing News Photography. His photo at the bridge and another, of 
a daytime execution of two Iraqi election workers in the mid- 
dle of a Baghdad street, were in the prize-winning portfolio. 

In conversation, Mohammed’s tone transitions from gre- 
gariousness to quiet sincerity when he discusses the pain so 
often depicted in his photographs. He moves to dark humor 
when he describes his macabre daily routine. (“Get in touch 
anytime!” he told me when we first spoke. “If you see me on 
Skype that means there are no car bombs, and I am avail- 
able.”) Not long after photographing the last departing US 
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troops in December 2011, he became the AP’s chief photog- 
rapher in Iraq. When I spoke to Mohammed via Skype this 
January, as violence again flared in Fallujah, he was finishing 
his 11th year of photographing conflict in his home country. 

“T hope it will end, but the wars bring war,” he said. 

On the day he took the photograph at the bridge, Moham- 
med and his driver were on the streets of Baghdad when 
they got a call about the attack in Fallujah, about 40 miles 
to the west. Mohammed estimates it was less than 30 min- 
utes before he arrived at the site of the attack, where there 
were still small flames coming from the contractors’ suv. 
He asked some in the crowd what had happened, and they 
repeated a misconception about the identity of the civilian 
contractors, one that no doubt helped to fuel the mob, which 
in turn created the scene. 

“We killed the c1a,” they told him. “You can find them 
hanging on the bridge.” 

There is only one bridge in Fallujah, not far from the site 
of the attack, part of a busy neighborhood near the city’s main 
market. Mohammed arrived to find a giddy crowd of young 
men shouting and laughing beneath the bodies. He had pho- 
tographed car bombs and other carnage before, but never 
anything like this. His only thought, he says, was that he had 
to document it. He told his driver to keep the engine running, 
and he got out of the car to move closer to the crowd. 

His presence there was brief. Like his camera, Moham- 
med saw only a glimpse of the scene, a moment in time. He 
took a few photos, and then jumped in the car as members 
of the crowd began to threaten him. 


Mohammed points out that the attack that day “happened 
in front of the eyes of media everywhere.” International 
media had kept a close watch on Fallujah, which had been 
a symbol of anti-American sentiment in Iraq ever since 17 
people were killed there by US soldiers during a protest just 
after the invasion. The attack on the contractors came to 


symbolize anti-American sentiment throughout the country, 
particularly among Sunni Muslims. Mohammed knew cov- 
erage of the scene would have an impact on a global audience 
but didn’t think his photo would be the one remembered. 
Particularly after returning to Baghdad and seeing photos 
taken at the scene, he realized how late he was. Some had 
captured the entire sequence, including the contractors in 
their burning car. You could see the celebratory nature of the 
scene in some photos, others captured the intense hatred, 
and still others captured the gruesome treatment of the bod- 
ies. No photographs, however, captured all of these elements 
as powerfully and succinctly as Mohammed’s. 

The crowd understood the power of an event witnessed 
by international media. One young man can be seen hold- 
ing a misspelled sign meant to read: “Fallujah, cemetery of 
the Americans.” He appears, holding his message high for 
the camera, in the far right of Mohammed’s photograph and 
also appears in other photos taken throughout the incident. 

“At the time, there were a lot of journalists going to Fal- 
lujah,” Mohammed told me. “People would come with ban- 
ners after an attack, because then they’d be more likely to 
see themselves on TV that evening.” 

Iraq was a “24 hour war.” It could be weeks before pho- 
tos of Vietnam were published on the home front. Photos 
from Iraq could make it onto television and the web in a 
matter of hours. As a consequence, both the Americans and 
the insurgents were keenly aware of the power of a strong 
news photograph. 

Unknown to journalists in the states that were comparing 
the scene in Fallujah to Somalia was that the people who 
hung the contractors from the bridge intended to evoke 
that very comparison. When conducting interviews for his 
book Photojournalists on War, a collection of interviews 
with photographers who covered Iraq, Kamber spoke with 
Mohammed Khodor, a native of Fallujah who was taking 


The German airship Hindenburg captured 
in its final moments while still aloft above 
New Jersey. Film and photographs brought 
the disaster viscerally to life for millions 

of viewers, leading to a lack of public 
confidence in airships and ending a chapter 
in aviation history. 
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‘Educated people tell me this photo had a huge 
impact, Mohammed said. ‘For most people, though, 
this was just another day of meat on the asphalt.’ 


photographs for Reuters as a stringer. Khodor heard the 
gunshots when insurgents opened fire on the contractors, 
who were traveling in an unarmored suvs through Fallujah’s 
main highway on their way to deliver cooking supplies. He 
arrived within minutes of the attack, while the contractors 
were still in their vehicle, their bodies burning, and took pho- 
tographs as several men (he believed the attackers had left 
the scene) incited the gathering crowd to take the bodies of 
the “infidels” and “occupiers” and drag them through the 
streets to the bridge. 

Khodor followed the crowd to the bridge, where he told 
Kamber that one of the instigators “started telling the people 
a story about how they did such a thing in Somalia. They 
attacked Americans, and burned them, and hung them, and 
the invasion left the country.” 

“Let’s do it just like Somalia,” Khodor recalled the man 
saying. “We want the occupier to leave Iraq.” 

I asked Mohammed if he felt manipulated by the mob 
courting media attention. Was the photo somehow less truth- 
ful? Regardless of the mob’s intentions, he said, the photo 
showed “the reality of war.” And it does, in all its layers. It 
shows what war casualties look like after being dragged from 
a burning vehicle. It shows that war is one side cheering the 
death of the other. And it shows that, with the world’s media 
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such a constant presence in Iraq, cameras are an element of 
the battlefield. 

Despite the power of Mohammed’s photograph, experts 
debate its effect on public opinion. In his book, Photojour- 
nalism and Foreign Policy, David D. Perlmutter, Dean of the 
College of Media and Communication at Texas Tech Univer- 
sity, argues that famous photographs of conflict or famine, 
which he calls “icons of outrage,” have been inflated to an 
almost mythical status in the public imagination, and they 
don’t have nearly the effect on public perception that activ- 
ists hope or politicians fear. 

The photo’s effect on the execution of the war, however, 
was immediate and far-reaching. In his memoir, Wiser in 
Battle, Lt. General Ricardo Sanchez, commander of coalition 
ground forces in Iraq at the time of the bridge incident, says 
the “media frenzy” surrounding the attack made a force- 
ful military response the “top priority at the White House.” 
Embarrassed by the images and comparisons to Somalia 
and Vietnam, President Bush and top White House officials 
argued for the Marines to invade Fallujah in a show of force, 
a complete reversal of strategy, which the Marine command- 
ers strongly opposed. Bush overruled the commanders on 
the ground, ordering them to commence Operation Vigilant 
Resolve, which became the largest battle and first street to 


In a photo that came to symbolize the 
physical and emotional scars of Americans 
who fought in Vietnam, a Marine with a 
bloodstained bandage wrapped around his 
head reaches toward a wounded comrade 
lying dazed in the mud after a fierce firefight. 
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street fighting by the US military since the Tet Offensive 
in Vietnam—the same battle that produced Eddie Adams’ 
iconic photograph. 

“To say that the Fallujah offensive angered the Sunni 
Muslims of Iraq would be a gross understatement,” Sanchez 
writes. He blames the battle in Fallujah for setting the course 
of the war for years to come. “Our actions had undeniably 
ignited a civil war in Iraq and the ongoing insurgency had 
gained unprecedented strength.” 

Less than one month after Mohammed’s photo was pub- 
lished, the photos of prisoner abuse at Abu Ghraib became 
public. Like Mohammed’s photograph, the photos from the 
prison were both documentary and symbolic. Perhaps the 
image most remembered in the US depicts the “hooded man’ 
forced to balance on a cardboard box in a Christ-like pose with 
wires attached to his fingers. The photo most remembered 
in the Arab world shows a smiling female soldier giving the 
thumbs up while standing over the body of a beaten prisoner 
who died in US custody—an image strikingly similar to the 
Fallujah bridge photo in its contrast of celebration and horror. 

I asked Mohammed if, 10 years later, his photo at the 


? 


bridge had as much significance for Iraqis as it did for Ameri- 
cans. “Educated people tell me this photo had a huge impact,” 
he said. “For most people, though, this was just another day 
of meat on the asphalt.” 

The statement puts what we ask of photography in an 
intriguing light. We ask too much of it, really. Not only do 
we ask photography to bring the reality of war to our homes, 
we ask it to do so in a way that makes it acceptable at the 
breakfast table. We ask a handful of images to serve as the 
memory for an entire war. We ask not only that photography 
change the world, but that it change the world for the better. 

As happened with Eddie Adams and Nick Ut’s photos, 
Mohammed’s will accumulate significance even as it loses 
its context, becoming a reflection less of the events of that 
day than of the Iraq war in general. It’s a reflection of real- 
ity, and also a symbol. But despite what the attackers who 
created the scene hoped, or the media speculated, or the 
American government feared, it is a symbol whose mean- 
ing is indistinct, impermanent, and beyond our control. cur 


MICHAEL MEYER is d CJR staff writer. 


A sailor kisses a nurse in New York’s Times 
Square in celebration of the Japanese 
surrender on August 14, i945. The photo 
captured the mood of a nation at the end 
of the Second World War, and remains a 
cultural totem. 
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And from the left ... 
Fox News 


BY ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS 


On a Friday night in January, Bill Maher made an off-kilter joke about mass shootings. By the 


following Monday, Tamara Holder was summoned to The Sean Hannity Show, where she has 


built a following playing an extreme form of devil’s advocate for Fox News. Sandwiched between 
two right-wing pundits and the show’s brash host, the progressive Holder held her tongue and 
rolled her eyes while the rest of the panel bantered. Holder may seem like an odd choice for a 
network that’s been called “the PR arm of the Gop.” But the Chicago-educated attorney, who has 


collaborated with the Rev. Jesse Jackson, is a bone fide 
Fox News correspondent, and she sits among an increas- 
ingly prominent group of news analysts at the conservative 
network—those on its left wing. Call them punching bags, 
foils, or the engines of honest debate, Fox’s flock of liberal 
commentators lay out the nation’s partisan battles in real 
time—on a network where coastal elites would argue that 
no dissenting voices exist. 

Since Holder signed with Fox in 2010, the charismatic 
brunette has made a name for herself hashing out the kind of 
controversies that spring from cable’s niche airwaves into the 
mainstream press. Fox colleagues and guests have slammed 
her haircut, calling her a “Farrah Fawcett wannabe.” Once, in 
a discussion turned shouting match over whether Attorney 
General Eric Holder committed perjury, conservative radio 
host Bill Cunningham ordered Tamara Holder to “know your 
role and shut your mouth.” “My role as a woman?” Holder 
shot back. (The network later apologized for Cunningham’s 
comments.) That Monday, on Sean Hannity, while her peers 
picked apart Maher’s remark—he’d suggested that conserva- 
tives match a gay wedding recently staged at the Grammys 

“by having a mass shooting at the Country Music Awards”— 
Holder sat waiting for a break in the chatter. It took two 
interjections of “let me finish” before Holder could break in. 

“They finally let me speak,” she told me, a few hours after she 
finished taping the segment. “They had to. Otherwise they 
knew I would stand up and choke them.” 
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The ranks of liberals welcomed one more in February, when 
Fox hired James Carville, formerly the left flank of Crossfire 
and once the lead strategist for Bill Clinton. Unlike many of 
Fox’s liberal pundits, who’ve built their public personas play- 
ing David to a team of conservative Goliaths, Carville has been 
one of television’s most visible progressives for decades, often 
debating his wife, the conservative political consultant Mary 
Matalin. (The Washington Post covered his move to Fox with 
the headline “Pundit James Carville prepares for further tor- 
ture as Fox News contributor.” ) If there were any doubts about 
whether Fox just looks for middling also-rans to do the left’s 
bidding, the arrival of Carville should resolve them. 

Though Msnsc has a handful of moderate conserva- 
tives—namely Morning Joe’s Joe Scarborough—Fox stands 
out fot the prominence it awards its on-air naysayers, many 
of whom occupy regular roles on the network’s most popular 
shows. Personalities like Kristen Powers, who made her way 
up through the Clinton administration and now goes head- 
to-head with Bill O’Reilly on nationalized healthcare (she’s 
for it), the death penalty (against), and the Iraq war (against). 
Their screen relationship is one of playful respect; when their 
debates grow heated, O’Reilly warmly calls her “Powers.” 

Why would liberals in good standing risk becoming 
Democratic Party outcasts by going to work for Fox? And 
why does Fox spend good money acquiring them? The first 
question is easier than the second. Tamara Holder says she’s 
often asked how a person who once wrote for GrassRoots, a 
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Do we believe them? According to public opinion polling, cable news outlets’ credbility has dropped 
as ratings have steadily risen in the last decade. Source: Pew Research Center’s Project for Excellence in 


Journalism, “The State of the News Media 2013.” 


medical marijuana magazine, found herself on a network 
geared toward the country’s most faithful conservatives. Her 
one-word answer: “ratings.” 

The harder question is the one directed at Fox’s motives. 
Ratings, of course, would be the logical answer here, too. But 
it’s possible that’s not the sole explanation. 

For a network that relies on a partisan base, adding a 
group of liberals is risky, pushing against the purity of 
programming that has historically been the core of Fox’s 
success. And yet the nation’s most-watched cable channel 
doesn’t maneuver without strategy. Since it launched in 
1996, Fox has grown into the largest cable news network, 
drawing 1.1 million viewers in primetime and 1.76 million 
viewers in total per day, an audience that’s four times larger 
than its next closest competitor, CNN, and greater than both 
MSNBC and CNN’s audiences combined. Fox has gained this 
market share by its masterful manipulation of ideology, 
drawing an audience that’s primarily conservative, and then 
seeking to reinforce their values. It’s a strategy that MSNBC 
has scrambled to copy, setting itself up as Fox’s ideologi- 
cal opposite. But this year, when MSNBC’s daytime ratings 
slid below CNN’s, Politico’s Dylan Byers blamed the fall on 
MSNBC’s programming, which airs more opinion than any 
other news network, reaching a tipping point of “too much 
liberal outrage.” 

Fox’s approach is more nuanced. At face value, its ros- 
ter of progressives supports the network’s tagline of “Fair 
& Balanced,” a motto liberals have always discounted as 
clever branding. Whether Fox is employing adversaries 
because public feuds fuel ratings, or because it’s in pursuit 
of a franker public debate, they aren’t saying. (The network 
declined requests to participate in this piece.) But the way 
the voice of dissent is wielded—liberals are always outnum- 
bered, thrust into subjects that descend into brawls—often 
undercuts balance in favor of fireworks. It’s a version of 


on-air political theater that some research suggests can 
actually further polarize opinions. Put another way, having 
twe conservatives and a liberal can be a more powerful force 
than three conservatives—a counterintuitive approach that 
can solidify political beliefs and quash the other side. 

The public’s increasing tolerance, even preference, for 
hard-edged, high-volume television news is a clear driver 
behind the dynamics of cable news. Consider the case of 
Crossfire. CNN killed the show in 2005 after a famous interac- 
tion where Jon Stewart blamed the show for reducing news 
coverage to partisan hackery by airing only extreme talking 
points. “You have a responsibility to the public discourse, and 
you fail miserably,” he said in his late-2004 appearance. Since 
then, Stewart has built his career on the backs of such comi- 
cal partisan hackery, and when cnn re-launched Crossfire 
this fall, it found that, compared with the current aggression 
standard, the program no longer seemed extreme. “Crossfire 


... is far from a shouting match,” Laura Bennett wrote in The 


New Republic. “And that is precisely the problem.” The show 

has simply become too mild for modern tastes. What people 

want from cable news, says Holder, is something with a little 

life to it. “Anderson Cooper, I think he’s great. But he’s bor- 
ing,” says Holder. “Would you watch an old guy talk rationally 

about a topic? Bet you’d rather watch two hot chicks who are 

smart and who disagree yell at each other.” 


Unpacking the echo chamber 

Before she ruled primetime, Megyn Kelly was a minion in 
Fox’s fleet of news anchors. That is, until she filmed a segment 
with Kristen Powers. An outspoken liberal journalist, Pow- 
ers had been brought in, along with a conservative analyst, to 
debate the merits of an alleged instance of voter intimidation 
in Philadelphia. But after introductions, the conservative ana- 
lyst goes silent, leaving it to the women to battle it out. Powers, 
briefly, asserts that conservatives had overplayed the case. As 
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Powers speaks, Kelly’s eyes narrow just before spitting out a 
response: “With all due respect, you don’t really know what 
you’re talking about.” 

For almost seven minutes in split-screen the two go at 
it, their banter reaching fever pitch over which it’s impos- 
sible to make out what they’re actually arguing about. For 
a full minute they berate each other about whose turn it 
is to speak: “No, don’t talk over me.” “You’re talking over 
me.” Their quips grow increasingly accusational. “You’ve 
been completely doing the ‘scary black man thing,” Pow- 
ers whines at one point. The two focus less on the details 
of the case and more on whether Powers, who unlike Kelly 
has not read the court transcripts, is ill informed. The next 
morning MSNBC aired the clip, calling it “a Fox on Fox battle,” 
about the only analysis they could offer since the substance 


‘Know your role and 
shut your mouth) 
jabbed conservative 
radio show host Bill 
Cunningham. 


‘My role as a woman?’ 
shot back liberal Fox 
News analyst Tamara 
Holder. 


had been completely obscured by the force of the row. Still, 
the brawl is riveting: Vile makes for good television. And 
as it turns out, the subject—or lack thereof—was secondary 
to the attention the onscreen antics received. Many credit 
this moment with raising Kelly’s profile, vaulting her from 
the daytime grotto into primetime, where her show America 
Live became one of the highest rated on Fox News. 

While mMsnBc’s docket of shows contains the occasional 
conservative guest, they appear without the bluster and 
hyperbole of the typical Fox News debate—an aesthetic 
that MSNBC courted from its earliest days, when it aimed to 
resemble the amicable banter of a coffee shop. While the lib- 
eral hosts of MSNBC often skewer conservatives, the debates 
happen with villains who are not in the studio: lambasted, by 
proxy, in news clips. At Fox, they happen in person, with a 
real-live liberal who is often on staff. “I still think that Fox 
is the one place on the cable dial for sure where that kind 
of freewheeling debate takes place,” said Juan Williams, 
who was hired as one of the network’s first progressives. 
“Of course I find it ironic, because it’s a network with a lot 
of conservative personalities.” Fox has been so supportive 
of the liberal Williams that he has even guest-hosted The 
O’Reilly Factor, the network’s top-rated show. Williams 
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attributes his good ratings to surprise: “I think the audience 
is like, ‘Oh, he’s there tonight. I’m used to arguing with him. 
How is this going to work?” It’s hard to imagine a conserva- 
tive subbing in for Rachel Maddow. 

The element of surprise infuses a lot of left-right program- 
ming on Fox. In June of 2013, after the Supreme Court ruled 
on the Defense of Marriage Act, Sally Kohn, a community orga- 
nizer and Fox contributor, tussled with Republican Congress- 
man Tim Walberg on Geraldo at Large. For Kohn, a lesbian who 
lives in Brooklyn with her partner and young child, the discus- 
sion took a personal turn. After the two cycle through the usual 
talking points, Kohn shifts to talking about her own life, noting 
the federal benefits that she is denied access to, and then says 
to the Michigan congressman. “You're saying that we shouldn’t 
[have access] because we’re somehow lesser families?” 


“1’m not on TV to be famous,” said Kohn. “I’m not even on 
TV to make a living. The reason I go on television is the same 
reason I’m a community organizer—because I want to change 
people’s hearts and minds. As long as I’m doing this I want to 
talk to people where I’m going to make a difference. Preach- 
ing to the choir—what’s the point of doing that?” But Kohn’s 
experience with Geraldo and Walberg, where the liberal point 
of view got full airing, is more the exception. More often, one 
liberal faces off against two or even three Republicans. Wil- 
liams sometimes wonders just how many conservatives they 
can put on against him. And the host, who sets the topic and 
directs the debate, is almost always conservative—all of which 
amounts to a home-court advantage. 

Choreographing the role of those with opposing views is 
a technique Fox News founder Roger Ailes perfected while 
working as a television advisor to Richard Nixon during his 
1968 presidential race. To craft an image of Nixon as a warm 
candidate, the campaign staged city hall debates—com- 
plete with hand-selected adversaries. “It had this veneer of 
authenticity because he was fielding questions from liberals, 
from Jews, from blacks, from different groups that might 
be hostile toward Nixon,” said Gabriel Sherman, author 
of The Loudest Voice in the Room, a biography of Ailes. “If 





you’re trying to appeal to an audience that doesn’t want 
propaganda—they want news—it’s going to make it seem 
like you’re giving it to them from both sides. But really it’s a 
situation that’s designed for conservatives to win.” 

As this bit of history reminds, balance is a malleable word, 
and though “Fair & Balanced” has been Fox News’ motto 
since the channel launched, the public’s view of what con- 
stitutes “fair” coverage has shifted since then. In earlier 
decades, broadcast focused on relaying the news without 
opinion. “If you had any editorial commentary at all on a 
station, it ended up being very centrist,” said Jim Baughman, 
a media historian at the University of Wisconsin-Madison. 
Any on-screen drama came from the facts. Balance was dra- 
matically reshaped, however, when 60 Minutes decided to 
unfold the news in the form of a conversation, hiring James 
Kilpatrick, a Harvard-educated libertarian, to banter on sto- 
ries with the liberal journalist Shana Alexander. Conversa- 
tions grew heated and 60 Minutes’ ratings soared. The seg- 
ments were so popular, they were satirized by Dan Aykroyd 
and Jane Curtin on Saturday Night Live, in jabs that seem 
tame by contemporary standards. (“Jane, you ignorant slut!” 
“Dan, you pompous ass!”) 

As 60 Minutes showed, adding conflict increases the audi- 
ence size for what might otherwise be a wonky program. 
And then came cable. Through the 1980s the number of TV 
news options expanded, forcing channels to get competitive 
to retain viewers. When CNN lifted Crossfire from the radio 
to cable in 1982, it solidified the fad and amplified the heat 
generated by such an approach. Crossfire didn’t just create a 
partisan battle; it explicitly announced the components of it: 
“On the left there is Tom Braden. On the right, Pat Buchanan. 
And tonight in the crossfire is our guest ,..” 


An eye for an eye 

Adding opposing voices seems like a win for a democracy 
reliant on open debate: Even if you don’t agree, you hear 
the other side. But viewers pay a price for open hostility. In 
the mid aughts the American Political Science Review pub- 
lished a series of experiments showing that people trusted 
the authority of government less after watching argu- 
ments about politics on television. To reach their findings, 
the researchers played a set of political debates with and 
without conflict. The respondents who watched the placid 
exchanges didn’t change their views of government. The 
ones who saw a lively exchange tended to trust government 
less. Viewers also are more likely to retain information if it’s 
offered with angry disagreement—numerous studies sug- 
gest that the kinds of camera close-ups that Fox and other 
cable networks regularly use enhance our focus by placing 
us visually close to the unrest. There’s a strong evolution- 
ary basis for our reaction: Out in the wild, strident conflict 
might kill us, so we pay attention. “When we assign people 
to watch a civil versus an uncivil program, they are increas- 
ingly likely to change the channel if they are given the civil 
one,” said Diana Mutz, a professor at the Annenberg School 
for Communication at the University of Pennsylvania and 
author of the upcoming In Your Face Politics, chronicling 
several decades of research on the phenomenon. 


Viewers may remember more from visceral segments, but 
that doesn’t mean the additional knowledge translates into 
more respect for the other side. Mutz’ research suggests that 
aggressive political debate leaves audiences even less trust- 
ing of their political foes. “The problem with that is when 
it comes to governing, you’re not going to feel that there’s a 
respectable opponent out there,” she said. “And given that 
sometimes they win, you’re stuck in a situation where you 
don’t feel like the leaders are legitimate leaders.” 

This might explain why talking heads who transgress into 
opposing territory find themselves deluged with hate mail, 
in rates that rise along with the hostility of a particular seg- 
ment. After filming with the anti-abortion activist Michelle 
Malkin, Tamara Holder received hundreds of outraged com- 
ments, some laced with personal threats. “Someone said I 
should have all my arms and legs removed by all the dead 
babies I killed,” she said. The furor was so extreme that the 
two no longer appear on television together. “The segments 
somehow got ratings, and that’s great, but it wasn’t facts—it’s 
just this weird screaming match,” Holder said. This aggres- 
sion loop hits all parties, as the conservative pundit Erik 
Erickson demonstrated, in a post on his blog, RedState, after 
announcing a move from CNN to Fox. “For three years I have 
received unmitigated hate and loathing from the left and, 
ironically, from a lot of folks on the right,” he wrote. “For 
some reason, saying something negative about the GoP was 
fine here at RedState, but saying the same damn thing on 
CNN brought in a flurry of emails from conservatives accus- 
ing me of selling out. Funny how that works.” 

Last October, liberal Fox contributor Sally Kohn stood 
before a packed auditorium and attacked the issue head on. 

“So when I do my job, people hate me,” she began her TED 
Talk. (“At this point, my only request with the word ‘dyke’ 
is that you spell it correctly,” she joked.) In the six-minute 
speech, Kohn called on liberals and conservatives to tran- 
scend party lines with more respect. It’s not enough, she 
argues, to simply show up and _recite a series of informed 
talking points. Reaching viewers requires listening to, 
understanding, and empathizing with, the other side— 
even when the other side consists of people who “don’t 
want me or people like me to even exist.” Kohn labeled 
the idea with a catchy term: emotional correctness. “What 
I’ve realized is that political persuasion doesn’t begin with 
ideas or facts or data—political persuasion begins with 
being emotionally correct.” 

A few weeks after she delivered the talk, Kohn announced 
she was leaving Fox. (She describes the parting as “amicable” 
and signed with cnn last January.) Even though her foes now 
appear with less fervor and in smaller number, she still feels 
the need to empathize with them. Her philosophy of debate 
stands, regardless of who is listening. “It’s easy enough to go 
on television and think, It’s about me, I’m debating,” she said. 

“T guess I feel that I’m at my best when I’m thinking about 
the people who are watching and what they’re getting out of 
this.” Perhaps the structure of debate matters less than how 
we play the game. cur 


ALEXIS SOBEL FITTS is an assistant editor at CJR. 
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How dry Iam 


The most fundamental element of life is water. So why aren’t newsrooms covering it like a beat? 
One reporter sets out to discover why. 


BY KATE GALBRAITH 


My article on the most important document in the recent and turbulent history of water in Texas 
opened in a leisurely fashion. “The 295-page draft of the 2012 [state water] plan, published last 
week in the midst of the worst-ever single-year drought Texas has ever experienced, is a sobering 
read,” I wrote in The Texas Tribune, in 2011. J Last week? Seriously? J The water plan would soon 
become one of the most-scrutinized documents in Texas. It dramatically declared that the state 


“does not and will not have enough water” in times of serious drought. Its contents—and what to 


do about them—would be passionately debated by state 
lawmakers, the Tea Party, and virtually every major inter- 
est group. So dire were the plan’s projections that things 
culminated in a vote last November in which Texans, a 
normally tightfisted bunch, approved spending $2 billion 
to create two new water-infrastructure funds. 

I waited four days after the water-plan press release 
arrived to write a story. That’s because I was busy. It was 
also because I could. To the best of my recollection, despite 
the lag, I was first to the story. No one in the media, including 
myself, was really paying attention. 

As a general matter, far too few journalists around the 
country pay attention to water. Whereas major papers like 
The New York rimes and The Wall Street Journal throw 
multiple reporters at energy, the water beat doesn’t really 
exist, except at a handful of publications, and often as a 
forlorn subset of environmental or government coverage. 
It’s strange. 

Water is arguably more fundamental to life than energy. 
It’s just as hotly fought over (as the saying goes, “whiskey 
is for drinking and water is for fighting”). There’s Texas vs. 
Oklahoma, Florida vs. Georgia, Montana vs. Wyoming, and 
California vs. California, to name just a few water disputes. 
These battles, in courtrooms and polling places and city halls, 
are sure to intensify as the full fury of climate change arrives. 
It’s a rich, colorful subject that deserves far more attention 
from both journalists and the public than it is getting. 
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I NOTICED THIS NEGLECT OF WATER DURING THE SIX YEARS 
I have covered energy and environment issues. For a while, 
I was guilty, too. When I reported for The New York Times’ 
now-defunct Green Inc blog in 2008-2009, I could have writ- 
ten about practically anything that fell under the broad rubric 
of “green.” But mostly I focused on energy, specifically renew- 
able energy. Natural gas prices were soaring at the time, so 
renewables were seen as a cheap and benevolent solution. 
Wind and solar and energy-efficiency seemed new and excit- 
ing. Water was mostly an afterthought, as it is for many East 
Coasters who have little firsthand experience of drought. 
The Times laid me off at the end of 2009, and soon I got a 
job covering the same energy-and-environment beat at The 
Texas Tribune, a nonprofit news start-up in Austin. At first, 
I focused my coverage again on energy. It was what I knew, 
and I felt smart when I was able to converse with sources in 
the incomprehensible lingo of the power grid. But by spring 
2011, I noticed that the lawn at ry house in Austin had 
started going brown. Evidently there was a drought. That 
was annoying because I had to figure out how to turn on my 
sprinkler system. (I was renting the house, and maintaining 
the landscaping unfortunately was part of the contract). 
The rains never came; my lawn grew crisper. Two thou- 
sand eleven turned out to be the driest year in Texas his- 
tory, and also one of the hottest. Lawns were the least of 
the casualties. Farmers and wildlife, even building foun- 
dations, experienced more serious problems. So I began 
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Drought A dried-out arroyo paves the riverbanks of the Rio Grande as it passes through Ruidoso, TX. 


churning out articles about water and drought. My col- 
leagues teased me about showing up to our weekly meet- 
ing with basically the same topic: The Drought and X. 
Drought and cattle! Drought and rice farmers! Drought 
and climate change! Drought and power plants! Drought 
and hunting! Drought and the military! It was a paradise 
of new material. 

Local outlets covered some of these stories. In fact, I got a 
lot of my ideas from reading small-town papers and realizing 
that the problems in one town were often mirrored in the 
others. If Midland’s football fields were getting spotted and 
brown, other athletic fields across West Texas were bound to 
be burning up as well, creating safety and aesthetic concerns. 

Despite all this, I wasn’t doing much reporting on water. It 
sounds strange, but I felt a bit of a disconnect between water 
and drought. Drought is really a story about crisis—who is suf- 
fering and how. Stories about water supplies—the long-term 
business of building reservoirs, recharging aquifers, desalinat- 
ing water, and so on—seemed almost like a different subject 
at that time. (They also were mostly moot if it didn’t rain.) 

So when the fateful press release hit my inbox, I’m not 
sure I even realized that Texas had a water plan. It was just 
another annoying item to deal with, at a time when I was 
feeling overworked. But later, when I buckled down and read 
the actual document, my understanding of the beat changed. 
I stopped chasing drought stories as intensively, and I started 
going after the big-picture water-supply stories. 


FOR GENERAL-INTEREST NEWSPAPERS, WATER IS NOR- 
mally a subset of the environmental beat. There, it competes 
for space with air pollution; “go-green” efforts by compa- 
nies; broad climate change impacts and initiatives; and even 
energy. All are vital topics, to be sure, and offer some overlap 
with water. But given the magnitude of the environmental 
beat and the scarce resources devoted to ii these days, water 
can get lost in the shuffle. 

When I Googled “water reporter” over and over again, 
one guy showed up. His name is Chris Woodka, and he 
works in Colorado at the Pueblo Chieftain, a daily based 
about 100 miles south of Denver. 

I called him in October. Halfway through our hour-long 
conversation, I told him that he might be the nation’s only 
stand-alone water reporter for a general-interest publica- 
tion. “That’s kind of sad,” Woodka said, after a pause. It’s 
something he’s heard before, however, often from people 
in the industry who want more coverage of their field. 
Nearly 20 years ago, Woodka remembered, he attended 
a conference on Western water law in Phoenix that was 
expressly geared toward journalists covering water. “It 
reminds me that there’s a lot less people reporting on it 
these days,” he said. 

Woodka grew up in Arizona, a desert state where “water 
was news,” with the construction of vast reservoirs and 
aqueducts during the last century. He made his way to the 
Chieftain in 1985 and got tapped as its water reporter in 2004. 
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That the Chieftain has perhaps the only water reporter in 
the country is no coincidence. The publication is obsessed 
with water. The reason is partly location: The farmland 
near Pueblo is fed by the Arkansas River, and the area has 
become a top target of the fast-expanding suburbs of Denver, 
as well as Colorado Springs and its suburbs. More impor- 
tant, though, is the Chieftain’s aging publisher, Bob Rawl- 
ings. “You have to understand our publisher to understand 
his passion for water,” says Woodka. 

Rawlings, born to a Pueblo family in 1924, began work- 
ing at the Chieftain when he was 23, after serving in the 
Navy during World War II. He’s-old enough to remember 
the Dust Bowl, when the swirling dirt raced across land 
destroying crops and livelihoods. Rawlings is a character, 
to put it mildly. A 2012 profile in High Country News, the 
great publication about Western lands, described him as 

“mercurial, by turns gracious, prickly and sentimental.” Sav- 
ing Pueblo from “buy and dry” schemes became his mission, 
and he promoted it with sharply worded editorials against 


not sure how many readers follow him. The typical Chieftain 
reader is “not so engaged,” he says. “I would use my wife as 
an example.” A second tier of readers, though, avidly follows 
him—a “statewide audience of water lawyers and politicians 
and engineers who read every word.” 
The bottom line, Woodka says, is that “I have a local read- 

ership that kind of makes fun of me for doing all of this, and 
then a statewide readership that depends on me.” 


WOODKA’S OBSERVATIONS ABOUT READERSHIP STRUCK A 
chord with me. During three years at The Texas Tribune, I 
had essentially the same feeling. I couldn’t prove it, but I sus- 
pected that even as the Tribune pounded away at water sto- 
ries, and invited the public to panel after panel of discussions 
about water, the audience was often people who were already 
engaged. The challenge was reaching ordinary citizens—many 
of whom might not even know there is a water crisis. 

Two polls show the magnitude of this challenge. Last year, 
a survey by the University of Texas and The Texas Tribune 


I noticed that the lawn at my house in Austin had started 
going brown. Evidently there was a drought. The rains 

never came; my lawn grew crisper. Two thousand eleven 
turned out to be the driest year in Texas history, and also 
one of the hottest. 


plans to “take the lifeblood of the Arkansas Valley and wash 
it down the South Platte.” 

Things heated up about 15 years ago, when the Denver 
suburb of Aurora redoubled its efforts to tap into a canal 
in the Arkansas Valley. “It just seems like they would buy 
every ditch in the valley and then transport the water out 
of the valley to the greater Denver area,” Woodka recalls. 
So Rawlings went to work, supplementing his crusading 
editorials by hiring a full-time water reporter in 2002. 
Woodka, who’s been on the beat for 10 years, is prolific. 
“One time my editor counted and I’d written 1,000 [stories] 
in a year,” he says. 

Woodka’s coverage became even more crucial as his com- 
petitors cut back. Years ago, the Rocky Mountain News and 
the Denver Post sent reporters to every major water news 
conference. In 1990, when developers proposed building a 
dam called Two Forks near Denver, “both papers were cov- 
ering it like mad,” says Woodka. The dam was ultimately 
vetoed by the Environmental Protection Agency, but “that 
was really the heyday of water reporting” in Colorado, 
Woodka says. 

Since then, the Rocky has closed and the Post has had 
its struggles. If there are water conferences or meetings, 
Woodka says he is typically the only reporter there, unless 
it’s a major story. Yet despite his constant production, he’s 
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found that water lay near the bottom of Texans’ policy pri- 
orities, despite the ongoing drought. In California, which 

is now enduring its most intense drought on record, a 2012 

poll showed that 78 percent of respondents had never heard 

of the river delta at the heart of the state’s water-supply sys- 
tem. That matters enormously because the delta, which is 

where the huge Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers flow 
into the ocean, urgently needs a multibillion-dollar fix. It is 

a rich farming area that supplies two-thirds of Californians’ 
water but also faces substantial ecological and infrastruc- 
ture problems. The sheer complexity of the delta makes the 

issues particularly tough to communicate to the public, but 

all the more vital. 

People don’t care about water because they take it for 
granted. As Ken Kramer, a long-time Sierra Club hand in 
Austin, put it to me, “Most people—especially people living 
in cities—sort of assume that there’s always going to be water 
coming out of their tap.” Farmers feel the strain of drought, 
but an urban society feels far more immune. People may 
notice lawn-watering restrictions imposed by their local util- 
ity during times of drought, but even then they may not pay 
much attention, especially if the restrictions are voluntary, as 
they often are. The price of water isn’t an attention-grabber, 
either. Water bills are low, prompting economists to argue 
that the resource is badly undervalued. 





It’s true that newspapers have a shrinking cadre of report- 
ers, and instead of water, they’ve chosen to allocate their 
resources toward well-established beats. But why is this, and 
does it have to be this way? 

To take an obvious example—why does energy, a close 
cousin of the environmental beat, get so much more atten- 
tion than water? First, energy may seem more interest- 
ing and diverse. There are wind turbines and solar panels 
and drilling rigs and nuclear reactors and fields of corn to 
make ethanol. Water, by contrast, is more drab; it’s found 
in lakes and rivers and under the ground. Finding a pho- 
tograph to accompany an aquifer story is hard, because 
you can’t actually see the water, only the pumps or pipes 
above-ground. 

More important, there’s a lot more money in the energy 
beat. One US government website estimates that energy is 
a $6 trillion global industry. Energy reporters are “covering 
some of the world’s most valuable companies,” notes Brett 
Walton, of the nonprofit water reporting website Circle of 
Blue. There’s not nearly as much money in water, which is 
largely, though not exclusively, controlled by public utili- 
ties. Tellingly, water has far fewer niche journalism outfits, 
including Walton’s Circle of Blue and the more industry- 
oriented Global Water Intelligence, than does energy. 

But journalists, of course, have a role beyond simply 
reinforcing the knowledge and interests of the reading 
public. They also explain what’s important, and can cre- 
ate a conversation where one doesn’t exist. Water is fun- 
damental, and the strains on communities will only grow 
more intense as population growth continues and climate 
change brings more severe droughts and floods, particu- 
larly to the arid West. 

So what to write about? Drought, when it hits, provides 
a good starting point; as the saying goes, a crisis is a terrible 
thing to waste. At The Texas Tribune, readers seemed most 
interested in one thing: Who was running out of water, and 
when, and why? A Texas state environmental agency pub- 
lishes an online list, updated weekly, of communities that 
could run out of water within 180 days. The Tribune turned 
the list into a map, which periodically becomes one of the 
most-viewed items on the website. California published a 
similar who-could-run-out-of-water list in January, and it, 
too, created a sensation. 

Beyond simple scarcity, the stories are endless. There 
is the famed energy-water nexus, which touches on every- 
thing from the water needed for hydraulic fracturing (a 
popular topic with readers) to the electricity needs of 
desalination and water pumping. There are fights over 
proposed reservoirs, and water reuse projects (widely 
known as “toilet to tap,” a term the industry would love to 
banish). There are fights between states and fights within 
states, between cities and farmers and frackers. There are 
cultural questions about how to coax communities to con- 
serve, technology questions about sensors and new irriga- 
tion techniques, and climate questions about the future. 
There are issues of waterway ecology and water quality, 
both of which to my mind, are particularly neglected cor- 
ners of the water beat. 


In some ways, water is an easy beat in which to find infor- 
mation. That’s not universally true: A big frustration is the 
lack of standardized data, since water usage in one city may 
be measured differently than in another. But because water 
is a less corporatized sector than energy, it’s much easier to 
find good sources who don’t hide behind their public-rela- 
tions department. And because water agencies are typically 
public entities, their records are available. 


GREAT WATER REPORTING MAY BE IN SHORT SUPPLY AS A 
general rule, but there are a handful of exceptions. You just 
have to know where to look. In Texas, water reporting has 
picked up dramatically from where it was three years ago. 
I’m hardly unbiased, but I would put The Texas Tribune in 
the lead. I left the Tribune last June to move to California, 
and Neena Satija, the Trib’s new environment reporter, has 
been pounding away at the beat, with a major water story 
about every week. StateImpact Texas, an NPR project that 


In California, which is now 
enduring its most intense 
drought on record, a 2012 
poll showed that 78 percent 
of respondents had never 
heard of the river delta 

at the heart of the state’s 
water-supply system. 


launched in late 2011 (shortly after the water plan press 
release), won a Murrow Award for its drought coverage the 
following year, in collaboration with Austin public-radio 
station KUT. 

John Fleck at the Albuquerque Journal follows New Mex- 
ico’s drought and flooding issues closely, and Matt Weiser at 
the Sacramento Bee and Paul Rogers at the San Jose Mercury 
News keep tabs on California water policy and the compli- 
cated delta project. Three reporters at Circle of Blue, where 
Brett Walton works, pump out stories from around the coun- 
try. The news agency Bloomberg has been covering water 
more closely; and there are a number of recent books on 
water, too, including Charles Fishman’s The Big Thirst and 
Alex Prud’homme’s The Ripple Effect. 

But the best reporting will always be local. Water, in the 
end, varies a lot from one region to another. I have set Google 
Alerts for all kinds of water issues—water in Idaho and Kan- 
sas, water lawsuits and water crises. Every week they bring a 
host of fascinating tidbits to my inbox. I find myself wanting 
to hop on a plane to go report. cur 


KATE GALBRAITH is a journalist based in San Francisco. 
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REVIEW 


The tyranny of punk rock 


Pussy Riot’s venom for Vladimir Putin captivated the media and 
then set the fearless band on a course to prison 


BY MALCOLM FORBES 


he award-winning BBC Four documentary Pussy Riot: A Punk Prayer 

opens with a quote from Bertolt Brecht: “Art is not a mirror to reflect the 

world, but a hammer with which to shape it.” Apt words which could 
have been cribbed from‘the Russian punk-rock collective’s own manifesto. In 
March 2012, a month after their brazen guerilla performance in Moscow’s Cathe- 
dral of Christ the Savior, three of Pussy Riot’s members were arrested and two 
subsequently sentenced to two years in remote penal colonies. The Russian state, 
always on the alert to prevent hammer blows to its omnipotence, took a dim view 
of Pussy Riot’s “art” and instead condemned it as “hooliganism.” Theatrical pro- 
tests of state power would not be tolerated. 

But if an increasingly hardline Vladimir Putin imagined that banishing these 
putative hooligans would be the equivalent of out of sight, out of mind, he couldn’t 
have been more misguided. The judge rendered her verdict at the end of the miser- 
able show trial. The journalists filed out of the kangaroo court. Word spread of the 
merciless conviction, and international support for the handcuffed girls flooded in. 
Pussy Riot became media darlings, a cause célébre impossible to ignore. After all, it 
is one thing for reporters to come upon student protesters trolling Moscow’s streets, 
and quite another to discover young women in colorful balaclavas thrashing out tub- 
thumping punk rock. The latter is what lures the television camera. 

And so what began as a protest against Putin’s tyrannical rule soon became 
a global phenomenon, the embodiment both of fighters for justice and victims 
of injustice. Amnesty International dubbed Pussy Riot prisoners of conscience. 
Yoko Ono gave them the LennonOno Grant for Peace award. Madonna played a 
Moscow stadium with the band’s name on her bare back. U2, Paul McCartney, 
and Bruce Springsteen were among more than 100 artists who put their names 
to an open letter calling for their release. 

Those in the dark as to why the international media devoted so much coverage 
to Pussy Riot should look at what the group was setting out to do. The band made 
it clear that Mother Russia’s contemporary ills are the work of one man, the man 
at the top, and can only be remedied by his removal. Pussy Riot drew attention to 
Putin’s brand of oppression by skillfully drawing attention to themselves: the name, 
aclever juxtaposition of sex and outrage; the shrill and angry music; the garish, eye- 
catching clothes; the performances in very public places; the use of social networks 
to relay their message; and the articulate interviews in clandestine locations that 
mixed a sense of fun with a serious commitment to change. They were a striking 
image of cartoon characters with bite, a punk protest that eschews jaw-breaking 
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violence for jaw-dropping shock tactics. 
Critics have mocked the music and in so 
doing have missed the point. Pussy Riot 
would be the first to confess their musi- 
cal limitations. Their agitpop is inten- 
tional noise, a cacophony tantamount 
to a clarion call to sit up, take heed, and 
join the cause. It wasn’t music they mas- 
tered; it was the masses, or more impor- 
tant still, the media. 

What has also turned heads is their 
stubborn insistence on doing things 
on their terms. They acknowledged 
and expressed gratitude for the inter- 
national support and at the same time 
were quick to reject the West’s model 
of art. “We refuse to perform as part of 
the capitalist system, at concerts where 
they sell tickets,” they told Radio Free 
Europe. This smacks partly of biting 
the hand that feeds them, but it also 
underscores their single-minded pur- 
pose and reluctance to compromise. 

Perhaps what has endeared them 
most to the outside world is the very 
nature of the David-and-Goliath 
struggle in which they have so readily 
engaged. Everyone roots for the under- 
dog. In The Road to Wigan Pier, George 
Orwell wrote that “One’s got to change 
the system, or one changes nothing.” 
There lurks the suspicion, indeed the 
hope, that Pussy Riot won’t back down 
against their oversized and ever-pow- 
erful foe, but instead will keep on chip- 
ping away until the iniquitous system 
that favors the mighty is changed for 
the greater good. 

Among those championing their 
cause (and who has done her own bit to 
change the system) is the Russian and 
American author and journalist Masha 
Gessen. Born in Moscow, Gessen emi- 
grated to the United States in her teens 
and returned to Russia a decade later. 
She is an activist for the rights of sex- 
ual minorities, has written on Russian 
affairs for many newspapers and polit- 
ical journals, and the most notable of 
her nonfiction books is her unflinching 
biographic portrait of Putin, The Man 
Without a Face (2012). Her latest book, 
Words Will Break Cement: The Passion 
of Pussy Riot, is an illuminating profile 
of the group, one that goes deeper than 
the news pages for unparalleled and 
long-term access to Pussy Riot’s key 
players. 
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Towards the end of the book, we 
come across a blink-and-you-miss-it 
footnote that reveals a pertinent truth. 
Gessen’s text quotes a Pussy Riot lyric: 
“Ban screaming, libel, going outside / 
And take Lukashenko to be your wife.” 
Lukashenko is tagged, numbered, 
inviting us to scroll down for elucida- 
tion. Gessen’s footnote reads: “Alexan- 
der Lukashenko, president of Belarus, 
once known as ‘the last dictator in 
Europe’—until Putin himself reached 
dictator status.” 


Pussy Riot drew attention 
to Putin’s brand of 
oppression by skillfully 
drawing attention to 
themselves: the name, a 
clever juxtaposition of sex 
and outrage; the shrill and 
angry music. 


The footnote is worthy of mention 
for several reasons. First, unlike the 
others before and after it in the book, 
it comprises not only explanation but 
opinion. And second, that opinion is 
presented as incontestable fact, as 
irrefutable as the information that 
precedes it: Lukashenko, president of 
Belarus, is a dictator in Europe, but he 
is by no means alone because Putin has 
elevated himself into the same league. 

Were Gessen a lesser writer we 
might take her to task over what feels 
like a slide into tendentiousness after 
nearly 200 pages of sharp-eyed analysis 
and cool-headed reporting. Yet Gessen 
is no hysterical hack but an acclaimed 
independent journalist, and her dig is 
no unsubstantiated snide remark. Both 
in this book and the others throughout 
her career, Gessen has consistently and 
persuasively supported her accusations 
and made her mud stick. For her, 21st- 
century Russia is a corrupt autocracy, 
with any flickers of dissent and appeals 
for democracy ruthlessly snuffed out by 
the tyrant at the top. The Man Without 
a Face was a no-holds-barred depiction 


of Gessen’s béte noire. Putin could have 
emerged as a crudely shaded one- 
dimensional bogeyman; instead, Gessen 
resisted caricature and fleshed him out, 
giving us warts-and-all flaws while also 
attempting to cut beneath the surface, 
get behind the mask, and work out what 
makes him tick. : 

That footnote explicates but at 
the same time confirms that Gessen’s 
Pussy Riot book is as much about the 
rotten state of Russia as it is about the 
band. The reaction to the group’s mis- 
demeanor, their ludicrous trial, and 
their severe punishment all highlight a 
country continuing to erode its politi- 
cal freedoms as well as the unassailable 
might of Putin’s iron rule. 

Gessen starts at the beginning, pre- 
Pussy Riot. She traces the lives of three 
girls, allotting them a chapter each: 
Nadya Tolokonnikova, Mavia Alyokh- 
ina, and Yekaterina ‘Kat’ Samutsevich. 
Chronologies, philosophies, agendas, 
and anecdotes come from interviews 
and correspondence. Gessen delves 
deep, inquiring about childhoods and 
social or political disaffection. Early 
grievances and rebellious streaks are 
divulged and assessed. All three open 
up, but only Kat provides Gessen unfet- 
tered access: Nadya and Maria at the 
time of writing were behind bars. 

Running parallel with the girls’ 
accounts are those of their families, 
and they create a more comprehensive 
picture. Gessen tracks down Nadya’s 
reclusive father, Kat’s overweening 
father, and Maria’s chain-smoking 
mother, and she persuades all three 
to talk—albeit outside their respec- 
tive homes, in neutral and anonymous 
settings. Equally informative are the 
flashback descriptions of recent Rus- 
sian political unrest, from the series of 
2006-2007 street protests that became 
known as the Marches of the Dis- 
agreeable tc the later 2011-2013 Snow 
Revolution (during which Gessen 
herself founded the so-called Protest 
Workshop). The former helped launch 
Voina (‘War’), a political art group with 
Nadya, Maria, and Kat among its mem- 
bers, whose open-air displays attacked 
the venal Russian regime. The latter 
was the backdrop to the birth of Pussy 
Riot. Nadya, Maria, and Kat broke away 
from Voina and, enraged and goaded by 
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Putin’s decision to run for presidency a 
third time, formed a protest movement 
that was more sophisticated, more 
striking, and, crucially, all-female. 

Gessen recounts Pussy Riot’s origins 
and antics with palpable glee. “Now 
that the revolution had started,” she 
writes, “Pussy Riot would be heard.” 
Feminism and LGBT rights were high 
on the manifesto. Punk songs with anti- 
Putin lyrics were written and rehearsed 
in playgrounds. The decision to make 
videos brought with it a clear, identi- 
fiable image. And so the multicolored 
stockings, dresses, and balaclavas were 
born—the balaclavas deliberately neon 
to contrast the more sinister black 
equivalents worn by Russian special 
forces. Soon Pussy Riot was performing 
its mutinous protest hymns in public— 
in Metro stations, designer boutiques, 
even on the roof of a bus. They crashed 
a fashion show and appropriated a 
podium in Red Square. Suddenly the 
media was clamoring to cover them. 

It is fascinating to watch how the 
band evolved. Rudderless pranksters 
blossom into focused activists. They 
make each act more spectacular than the 
last. Gessen reproduces the lyrics, expos- 
ing the progression of their message 
over time, from silly tirades about stinky 
socks to coherent rants about stinky 
polling booths. The rawness remained 
but with more channeled venom and 
those adolescent rough edges filed into 
sharper, more cutting planes. 

Thanks to quick wits, faster feet, 
and a steady supply of untraceable cell- 
phones, the group was able to stay ahead 
of the police. When they were caught, 
they got away with a reprimand. But 
as journalists increased their profile, 
the secret police started playing closer 
attention. Screamed chants of “Fuck the 
sexists fucking Putinists!” don’t go down 
well with authorities renowned for sti- 
fling their detractors. The final straw 
came after Pussy Riot pulled off what 
would be their most audacious act: the 
performance of their “punk prayer” in a 
Moscow Cathedral. The target this time 
was the Patriarch of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church and his shameless advocacy 
of Putin and his regime. This time, suc- 
cess for Pussy Riot came at a price. As 
footage went viral, the band members 
were forced into hiding. 


Portions of Gessen’s book read like 
they were lifted from a thriller. She 
devotes one chapter to the girls on the 
run, moving from one safe house to 
another while watching their backs. 
Then, with speed and force, a squad 
of men swoops in and arrests them. 
The next chapter details the court case 
that ensued. Both chapters make for 
grim, nerve-shredding reading, even 
when you know the verdict in advance. 
During the trial, every brutal cross- 
examination and spirited defense leads 
inexorably to an unjust fate. Nadya, Kat, 
and Maria sit behind Plexiglas as if to 
preserve the public from further pol- 
lution. Hearings drag on but a pattern 
is quickly established: “it would be a 
Soviet political trial repeated as farce.” 
It isn’t witnesses who testify against the 
girls but “victims” who were hurt and 
traumatized by the group’s blasphemy. 


THE TRIAL ACTUALLY BECOMES ITS 
most Kafkaesque when the girls learn 
that it wasn’t their political statements 
that caused the greatest offense but 
their sacrilegious pantomime. Gessen 
caps her gripping day-by-day account 
of the proceedings by bringing in the 
girls’ grievances. Why, Kat wonders, 
did Putin have to use the Orthodox 
religion and its aesthetics at all? Kat 
goes on to list the Putin project’s 
“failed hard-line politics,” including 
“the sinking of the Kursk submarine, 
the explosions that claimed the lives 
of civilians in broad daylight.” (In The 
Man Without a Face, Gessen also holds 
Putin accountable for two hostage cri- 
ses—the Moscow theater siege of 2002 
and the Beslan school crisis of 2004.) 
Nadya explains exactly why “Pussy 
Riot does opposition art”: “We staged 
our punk performances because the 
Russian state system is so rigid, so 
closed, so caste-based, and its politics 
so subservient to narrow corporate 
interests, that it pains us to breathe the 
very air in this country.” 

Fusing Pussy Riot’s story with a 
study of the source of their protest— 
“the illegitimately elected parliament 
and the authoritarian rule of president 
Putin”—was a canny move on Gessen’s 
part. It adds more meat to what could 
have been a lean tale about a protest 
movement that was cut short just as it 


was gathering momentum. Along with 
the lyrics, Gessen also furnishes us with 
the girls’ long, unedited but nonethe- 
less eloquent closing statements that 
drew applause from the courtroom and 
read like defiant Parthian shots. 

Only two problems materialize. 
The first is Gessen’s impatience to 
cut to the chase and cover the band’s 
piéce de resistance in the Cathedral. 
More description and commentary on 
their earlier “work”—songs, videos, 
and their outrageous performances in 
illegal places—would have produced 
a more rounded picture. The second 
problem is, to be fair, not Gessen’s 
fault, but it still merits mention. The 
correspondence she prints from the 
penal colonies provides a wealth of 
information about conditions and the 
sanity of the inmates but a trace of cau- 
tiousness is discernible in each letter, a 
kind of self-editing, as only so much is 
able to get through the prison censors. 
(Of the 10 books permitted from out- 
side, nine of Nadya’s choices are books 
by or about dissidents. Only the one 
non-dissident title, a philosophy book 
by Slavoj Zizek, gets past the censors 
and into her cell.) 

These flaws are not significant 
enough to blight Gessen’s book. With 
rigorous research, keen observation, 
and a deft handling of facts she has 
established herself as an authority on 
modern-day Russian politics, culture, 
and curtailed human rights, and she has 
received awards and fellowships for her 
labors, both in journalism and in books. 

With Nadya and Maria now 
released from prison after having 
served 21 months, Gessen has a timely 
book. Incarceration, it appears, was 
but a temporary ceasefire. Nadya made 
it clear she won’t be quieted easily 
after she and Maria were held briefly 
by police for allegedly stealing from a 
hotel. They walked out into a throng 
of media wearing their neon balacla- 
vas. With their freedom granted, it 
will be intriguing to witness the next 
act of Pussy Riot’s brave and remark- 
able story. cur 





MALCOLM FORBES is a writer based in Berlin 
whose work has been featured in the Times 
Literary Supplement, The Economist, and 
The Daily Beast. 
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The cunning of one letter 


And the power of media to change the course of history 


BY CHRISTIE CHISHOLM 


IN 1987, DAVID HOFFMAN WALKED 

down the dark, sterile halls of the Krem- 
lin with a letter in his breast pocket that, 
arguably, helped end the Cold War. 

Outside, the temperature was 30 be- 
low and the wind chill hovered around 
minus 60. Inside, the lights were dim. 
But as he took a seat in an immense an- 
techamber lined by a wall-sized map, a 
red Soviet Union burning at its nucleus, 
he saw that the man who turned to greet 
him was wearing sunglasses. Hoffman 
restrained a laugh, pulled his own pair 
of shades from his suit jacket, and put 
them on. They stared at each other in si- 
lence for a moment, and then both men 
erupted in laughter. 

Hoffman is the founder and presi- 
dent emeritus of Internews, a non- 
profit that’s worked to advance jour- 
nalism and open access to information 
in more than 90 countries since it began 
in 1982. Nearly 27 years ago, Internews 
was relatively young, and it was trying 
to do something great: pull off a series of 
television broadcasts that would hope- 
fully help stop the Cold War, which was 
at its apex. This is the story Hoffman 
tells in the first few pages of his compel- 
ling book, Citizens Rising: Independent 
Journalism and the Spread of Democracy. 

Because of his position in the in- 
ternational and journalistic land- 
scape—he was also a founder of the 
Global Forum for Media Develop- 
ment, where he still serves as chairman 
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emeritus—Hoffman’s had first-hand ex- 
perience with many of the major me- 
dia events of the last three decades. His 

personal history lends credibility to his 

argument, which is that while the me- 
dia has always held societal influence, 
that influence is growing parallel to ad- 
vances in technology. 

In the 1980s, those advances lay in 
broadcast, and Hoffman had approached 
then Speaker of the House Tip O’Neill 
with a plan. Internews wanted to televise 
a live debate between leaders from both 
sides, the US Congress and the Supreme 
Soviet, the highest legislative body in the 


Soviet Union. The goal of the program 
was to create a dialogue. No negotiations 
would take place, it wouldn’t be official, 
but it would make each side somehow 
more human. And perhaps it would 
serve as a step toward reconciliation. 
O’Neill liked the idea and asked how he 
could help. Hoffman suggested he write 
a letter to his Soviet counterpart. O’Neill 
suggested Hoffman draft it for him. 

That ietter crinkled in Hoffman’s 
pocket as he laughed, sitting across from 
the chief of staff to Lev Tolkunov, the 
chairman of the Supreme Soviet. It was 
a strangely symbolic moment, a micro- 
cosm, perhaps, of what Hoffman hoped 
to achieve: An American and a Russian, 
representatives of two of the world’s 
superpowers, staring at each other in 
an ominous room—but a small, human 
gesture dissolves the tension, and then 
there are just two men laughing. 

The chief of staff led Hoffman into 
the chairman’s office, where Hoffman 
reached into his pocket and pulled out 
the letter, handing it to Tulkunov. The 
chairman read the letter, smiled, and 
agreed to the broadcast, asking Hoffman 
to “please draft a response,” which he did. 

A total of seven broadcasts aired under 
the series name Capital to Capital, pick- 
ing up 150 million viewers. Peter Jen- 
nings moderated from Capitol Hill in 
Washington, while Russian newscaster 
Leonid Zolotarevsky hosted from the 
Kremlin. The series won several Emmy 
Awards. And while the programs didn’t 
singlehandedly stop the Cold War, they 
played their role. Through the lens of the 
media, American and Soviet citizens saw 
leaders from each side talk to one another 
with candor and respect. There was dia- 
logue. And at last, due to Capital to Capi- 
tal and perhaps a dozen other series like 
it, by 1989 treaties had been signed. 

Therein lies the crux of Hoffman’s 
book, in which he convincingly argues 
that an ever-evolving media has the 
power to change history. 

The entire book is a series of stories, 
united by a cause. Citizens Rising is a 
collection of Hoffman’s personal ex- 
periences mixed with well-researched 
narratives of the experiences of others. 
Sometimes these tales are uplifting; many 
are horrific. But the result creates a deft, 
indelible portrait of modern-day journal- 
ism, one that places the power to spread 





information in the hands of anyone with 
a cellphone or internet connection. 
Citizens Rising is a book that is part 
love letter, part memoir, part treatise on 
the future not just of journalism itself but 
of politics and societies at large. “Arguably, 


stories that show how digital media and 
mobile phones are proving to be power- 
ful tools against authoritarian regimes. 
In Afghanistan’s recent history, Hoff- 
man shows readers how a lack of media— 
after being squashed by a governing au- 


‘When people in a country like 

Afghanistan can hear their voices and 
express their opinions without fear, it 
transforms the culture’ 


war has been the organizing principle of 
the last hundred years,” Hoffman writes. 
“Information will be seen as the organiz- 
ing principle of the twenty-first century.” 
In his opening chapter, Hoffman 
writes of the effects of Capital to Capital: 
“Satellite television literally breached the 
two countries’ ideological and geographic 
borders, allowing viewers to eavesdrop 
on conversations between their politi- 
cal leaders.” Since that time, much has 
changed culturally and technologically, 
but while “communication technologies 
have evolved dramatically in the follow- 
ing three decades,” he writes, “media con- 
tinues to be the most powerful force for 
social change the world has ever known.” 
Hoffman spends the rest of Citizens 
Rising proving that point, in three well- 
organized parts. He begins by explor- 
ing the utility of media, using the Cold 
War broadcasts as one example of how 
a technological medium was used to act 
as a forum that could breach physical 
and ideological distance. From there, he 
makes the point that technology does 
not, by itself, equate to the freedom of 
information. In the wrong hands, as 
was the case in the Rwandan genocide 
of 1993-94, technological mediums can 
be used as weapons not just of oppres- 
sion but of mass murder. In that instance, 
Radio Télévision Libres des Mille Col- 
lines, along with other outlets, fueled the 
genocide, spewing racist ideology and 
violent messages, ultimately provoking 
and cheering on Hutus to murder Tut- 
sis. “Concentrated in the hands of dema- 
gogues,” writes Hoffman, “media can fo- 
ment hatred, atrocities, and war.” Finally, 
Hoffman closes the book with a series of 


thority-can silence dissent and fog public 

understanding. He also lays out how a re- 
surgence of media, through technology, 
can restore the voice of a people. 

After the Taliban had been all but 
ousted from the country in 2001, follow- 
ing five weeks of direct, targeted bombing, 
images of Afghan citizens dancing in the 
streets, shooting guns into the air, some 
shaving their beards in retaliation against 
a Taliban law made their way into TV sets 
around the world. That is, everywhere 
except Afghanistan. Hoffman writcs: 


Other than what unfolded in front of 
their eyes—fragments of reality, often 
scary, usually without explanation or 
context—the people most affected 
had little clue as to what was going 
on. There was no Afghan newspaper 
sporting the headline ‘Taliban Gone!’ 
for the simple reason that local news- 
papers didn’t exist. ... It is a fair bet 
that ... you knew more about what 
was going on in 2001 than those in 
Afghanistan who were shaving their 
beards or flying their kites or won- 
dering if they would survive the night. 


Some news seeped in from interna- 
tional broadcasters, but many areas out- 
side of Kabul existed in “media darkness,” 
writes Hoffman. And so Internews, with 
funding from the Office of Transition Ini- 
tiatives (part of the United States Agency 
for International Development), set about 
building FM stations in those districts. 

The journey since has been steady but 
slow. Most of the media growth in Af- 
ghanistan has come from mobile phones. 
In 2012, when Hoffman was writing Cit- 
izens Rising, only 4 percent of Afghans 
had internet service, due primarily to the 


outrageous fees to set it up (in 2012 Ka- 
bul it cost about $1,000, while the gross 
national income that year was only $680 
per capita). Yet at the same time, there 
were 20.4 million cellphone users out of 
a population of 29 million. Mobile tech 
was responsible for 15 percent of govern- 
ment revenue, and it’s helped transform 
a cash economy into one that banks pri- 
marily with cellphones. 

The change has marked a crucial cul- 
tural shift in the country, Hoffman writes. 
Access to information makes the citizenry 
safer, since communication between se- 
curity forces and villagers makes it harder 
for terrorists to exist undetected. But per- 
haps more important is “the need for rec- 
ognition,” he writes. “The need to be seen 
for who one is and what one thinks, is the 
core of human dignity. When people in a 
country like Afghanistan can hear their 
voices and express their opinions without 
fear, it transforms the culture.” 

We now exist in an era in which nearly 
everyone has an opportunity to become a 
part of the media. With information and 
access in the hands of many, it’s harder 
for the powerful few to exercise media 
manipulation. There is perhaps no better 
example of this global culture shift than 
the Arab Spring, in which a groundswell 
of Facebook users ultimately toppled a 
dictatorship, forcing Egyptian President 
Hosni Mubarak to step down from of- 
fice. The message to be learned from the 
events that now fall under that name is 
that the revolution wasn’t caused by 
Facebook, Hoffman writes, but by peo- 
ple. Facebook was merely the medium. 

“Technology by itself does not cause revo- 
lutions,” he writes, “people do.” 

Hoffman is successful on several 
fronts. It’s hard to deny after reading this 
work that the media had an influential, 
if not defining, impact on the events he 
outlines, many of which have helped 
shape the global political landscape. 
Much of that argument is not new, but 
what Hoffman brings to the discussion 
is a sense of how 24-hour news cycles, 
140-character bleats and tweets, and cit- 
izen journalists—often blamed for the 
dissolution of the public’s greater under- 
standing of social and political events— 
can actually help restore nations. cr 


CHRISTIE CHISHOLM is an associate editor 
and production editor at CJR. 
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REVIEW 


Data invasion 


Julia Angwin’s journey to the depths of data 


BY KIRA GOLDENBERG 


RECENTLY, A FRIEND SENT ME AN EMAIL 
with the subject, “Twitter targeted me 
with this ad.” The body of his email said, 
simply, “I hate technology,” then showed 
a pasted screenshot of a promoted tweet 
from a Muslim dating service. My friend 
has an ethnic name, but he doesn’t tweet 
about religion. Still, some data-driven 
algorithm, using overly generalized or 
just plain incorrect information about 
my friend, decided that the dating ser- 
vice tweet was reaching its target audi- 
ence by targeting him. 

If there is indeed false data about my 
friend archived online, it may be im- 
possible to access and correct it, Julia 
Angwin discovers in her informative, 
conversational new book, Dragnet Na- 
tion: A Quest for Privacy, Security, and 
Freedom in a World of Relentless Sur- 
veillance. Angwin, a former Wall Street 
Journal and current ProPublica senior 
reporter, studied more than 200 com- 
mercial data brokers, of which she was 
sure there were more. These Web-based 
companies collect personal information 
to sell or to advertise against. And only 
about 15 percent of them let her see her 
own data—sometimes only after enter- 
ing even more information to gain access. 
After contacting 23 sites, she received 
her data from 13 of them. The rest of the 
brokers were inaccessible to the people 
whose information they stored and sold. 

The mission to inventory her data 
from commercial collectors was just 
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Dragnet Nation: A Quest 
for Privacy, Security, and 
Freedom in a World of 
Relentless Surveillance 
By Julia Angwin 

Times Books 

304 pages, $28 


one futile quest of many in Dragnet Na- 
tion, in which Angwin, whose previous 
book was about the rise of MySpace, 
ushers readers through her efforts to 
opt out of the pervasive tracking and 
surveillance that companies and the 
federal government engage in to quan- 
tify every last bit of our lives. “I would 
attempt to avoid being monitored dur- 
ing everyday activities such as reading 


_and shopping,” she writes. 


I would obscure my location—at 
home and while out and about. I 


would seal my emails and texts with 
the digital equivalent of hot wax... I 
would try to find a way to protect my 
kids from building a digital trail that 
would haunt them later in their lives. 


Angwin has been reporting on privacy 
and technology for several years, and she 
describes her evassive efforts as an at- 
tempt to identify alternatives to a soci- 
ety—our society—where people’s data can 
be scooped up en masse and then used 
against them. Within the industry, jour- 
nalists are already paying attention to the 
potential dangers of data collection, since 
the Obama administration has made a 
habit of treating intelligence reporting 
as a crime. But Angwin builds a compel- 
ling case that, even for the broader pub- 
lic, the post-9/11 acceptance of foregoing 
privacy for safety was a bad and unnec- 
essary trade—that “some research sug- 
gests that collecting vast amounts of data 
simply can’t predict rare events like ter- 
rorism,” but it will turn common connec- 
tions into red flags. Just using enicrypted 
online tools can mark a person as some- 
one the government should scrutinize. 

To evade the digital dragnets, Angwin 
does a host of research on the best apps 
and strategies for keeping all her infor- 
mation encrypted or untrackable. She 
finds that most of these services have 
significant drawbacks. She quits using 
Google search, which, she notes, stores 
users’ entire search history, mining it 
to display customized Gmail ads. But 
when using DuckDuckGo, a search en- 
gine with a zero-retention policy, Ang- 
win couldn’t depend on her Google data- 
bank to help guide her searches; she had 
to learn a new search language. Encryp- 
tion email, browser, and chat programs 
are slow and unwieldy, and they’re 
mostly run as techie passion projects 
prone to closing from lack of funding 
or, in the case of Lavabit, to prevent the 
government from subpoenaing Edward 
Snowden’s emails. Using a fake name on- 
line made her uncomfortable. Even the 
simplest, cheapest privacy fix Angwin 
used—preventing her cellphone from 
being tracked by wrapping it in alumi- 
num foil—was a tall order to maintain, 
since the foil quickly crumbled. And 
with two young children, being unreach- 
able throughout the day was untenable. 

Angwin takes short detours from her 
memoir of sorts to interview various 





encryption acolytes and program cre- 
ators and provide an overview history of 
surveillance, to drill home the stunning 
amounts of data collected on Americans 
in the course of a normal day. The third- 
person reporting adds voices and per- 
spectives to her tale that keep Dragnet 
Nation from becoming a dry how-to. 

Her quest to remove herself from 
the digital bullseye meets with mixed 
success, at best: Angwin finds it impos- 
sible to fully disconnect from data drag- 
nets. But her travails educate her (anda 
her readers) about all the ways privacy- 
minded developers are working to de- 
velop anti-surveillance tools, and this 
forms a helpful guide for readers seek- 
ing non-jargony information on mini- 
mizing their digital footprints. 


IT WILL COME AS NO SURPRISE TO 
many teenagers that one method Ang- 
win used to protect her data was a fake 
online persona—though her discomfort 
with entering “Ida Tarbell” on digital 
forms might puzzle them. 

In fact, Angwin might find useful 
lessons in the ways teens protect their 
information online. For her new book, 
It’s Complicated: The Social Lives of Net- 
worked Teens (Yale University Press, 
February 25), danah boyd (she writes 
her name without capitalization), a 
compellingly observant researcher, 
spent seven years interviewing teens 
around the country about their online 
lives. The result is a work that, despite 
periodic dives into academic jargon, 
makes a compelling case that, rather 
than leveling the playing field with 
widespread access to information, the 
rise of the internet has led to the repli- 
cation of real life, online. 

From many teens’ perspective, the 
surveillance threat online comes from 
snooping adults rather than companies 
or the government. And since, boyd ar- 
gues, teens use social media as a digital 
version of meeting friends at the mall 
in an era when adolescents’ mobility is 
circumscribed and curtailed by overpro- 
tective adults, it behooves them to find 
ways to keep their public missives on 
Facebook and Twitter incomprehensi- 
ble to unintended, grown-up audiences. 
One teenage girl boyd interviews deac- 
tivated her Facebook profile every time 
she logged out to prevent adults from 


searching for it. Others fill in false in- 
formation, a la Angwin, lying about their 
name, location, age, and income on so- 
cial media profiles, as boyd observes: 


A casual viewer scanning Facebook 
might conclude that an extraordinary 
number of teens are in same-sex rela- 
tionships because so many have cho- 
sen to list their best friend as the per- 
son they are “In a Relationship” with 
.... Searching for social media users 
in Afghanistan or Zimbabwe offers an 
additional window into teen life, as 
many teens select the top or bottom 
choice in the pull-down menu when 
they indicate their location. 


Teens boyd interviews felt that “it 
was ridiculous for sites to demand this 
information,” she writes. Indeed, as 
Zadie Smith noted in the New York Re- 


it’s Complicated: The Social 
Lives of Networked Teens 
By danah boyd 

Yale University Press 

296 pages, $25 


view of Books in 2010, Facebook’s profile 
questions still reflect its origins as the 
creation of a male college sophomore, 
concerned with the likes of other peo- 
ple’s relationship statuses and favorite 
movies. But the “it’s ridiculous” senti- 
ment is also a savvy assessment of sites 
that purport to be in the business of con- 
necting people while actually being in 
the business of monetizing the data us- 
ers share for free. 

That level of digital sophistication is 
hardly inherent in all teens simply by 
virtue of growing up in a networked so- 
ciety, though. As boyd shows, there is an 


internet literacy gap that largely breaks 
down along race and class lines, stem- 
ming in part from the fact that teens 
mostly use social media to interact with 
friends and connections they already 
have. That is, rather than the Web hav- 
ing a democratizing effect, which early 
evangelists espoused as inevitable, the 
internet recreates real-life inequalities 
in the digital space: 


Social media does not radically re- 
work teens’ social networks. As a re- 
sult, technology does not radically 
reconfigure inequality. The trans- 
formative potential of the internet to 
restructure social networks in order 
to reduce structural inequality rests 
heavily on people’s ability to leverage 
it to make new connections. This is 
not how youth use social media. 


This holds true, from the divisions 
in social media tools teens choose to 
use—when Facebook ‘rose to promi- 
nence, boyd writes, its early adopt- 
ers were whiter, more affluent teens, 
while lower-income teenagers of 
color largely stuck with MySpace—to 
a broader lack of sophistication about 
how to find the best information. This 
inequality won’t diminish without the 
help of adults, boyd says, who need to 
stop assuming all teenagers are “digi- 
tal natives,” a mistaken belief that ob- 
scures a persistant need for digital edu- 
cation and that “end{[s] up reproducing 
digital inequality because more privi- 
leged youth often have more opportu- 
nities to develop these skills outside 
the classroom.” 

In acountry where 22 percent of chil- 
dren are living below the poverty line, 
failure to address this competency gap 
means that more than 16 million youths 
may grow up not only without the tools 
to pull themselves into the middle class, 
but also without the framework to ana- 
lyze, and make decisions about, the drag- 
net nation that Angwin describes. And in 
the post-9/11, Google Glass world, where 
the term “virtual reality” is increasingly 
redundant, being unaware of what we 
share, and who can scoop up and access 
that missive, means ignorance of who 
has the power to use our own informa- 
tion against us. CJR 





KIRA GOLDENBERG is a CJR associate editor. 
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BRIEF ENCOUNTERS 


BY JAMES BOYLAN 


Deadly Censorship: Murder, 
Honor and Freedom of the 
Press 

By James Lowell Underwood 
The University of South 
Carolina Press 


328 pages. $39.95 


THIS IS A DAY-BY-DAY AC- 
count of the notorious trial in 
1903 of James Tillman, lieuten- 


ant governor of South Carolina, | 


for the street killing of Narciso 
Gonzales, co-founder with his 
brothers of The State, the lead- 
ing newspaper in the capital, 
Columbia. Tillman, a junior 
member of a powerful political 
family, gunned down Gonzales, 
unarmed and unwarned. The 
act cost South Carolina a bril- 
liant and progressive reporter, 
son of a family of Cuban and 
Southern aristocrats. James 
Lowell Underwood, a professor 
emeritus of constitutional law 


at the University of South Caro- | 


lina, has combed the records 
and clippings of the trial to 
illuminate how and why a jury 
quickly acquitted Tillman. In 
his view, Tillman, it seems, was 
driven by anger over Gonzales’ 
many (and truthful) criticisms 
in print and chose a remedy 
typical of a gun-carrying society. 
The twelve jurors readily as- 
sented. Who can say that they 
would rule differently today? 


The Loudest Voice in the 
Room: How the Brilliant, 
Bombastic Roger Ailes Built 
Fox News—and Divided a 
Country 

By Gabriel Sherman 

Randorn House 


538 pages. $28 


THE CONCEIT UNDERLYING 
Citizen Kane, the classic Orson 
Welles film, is the effort by a 
newsreel reporter to reconstruct 


Illustration by Serge Bloch 


| the life of the late Charles Foster 
| Kane (aka William Randolph 

| Hearst) by interviewing those 

| whom the heedless Kane had 

| encountered in life. Gabriel 

| Sherman, author of The Loudest 
| Voice in the Room, etc., has been 
| forced into a similar strategy. 

| He recounts his failed efforts 

| to interview the subject of his 

| book, Roger Ailes, founder and 

| master of Fox News. Instead, he 
has had to rely on those who 
have encountered Ailes along 

| the way—a total of 614 persons, 

| by his count, identified or dis- 


| guised (e.g., “a former senior Fox | 


| producer”) in almost a hundred 

| pages of notes. He has been 

| thorough and industrious, but 

| he does not pause to develop 

| or argue the thesis implied 

| in the title—that Fox News 

| significantly altered the course 

| of American politics. Instead, 

| readers must fill in the blanks. 
The thread of the story runs 

| from Ailes’ humble and dif- 

| ficult childhood in midcentury 

| Ohio to his rise in old-fash- 

| ioned talk television. He pops 

| up in national politics as an ad- 

| viser to Richard Nixon’s 1968 

| campaign. He takes a detour 

to Broadway as a theatrical 

| producer. He resumes advising 

Republican candidates, most 

notably the inglorious but 





Gabriel Sherman does not 
pause to develop or argue the 
thesis implied in the title— 
that Fox News significantly 
altered the course of 
American politics. 


victorious effort for George 
HW. Bush in 1988. 
At heart he remained ° 
a television producer and 
| returned to TV in 1993 to run 
| the business channel cnBc. 
| He left in 1996 for the chance 
of his lifetime—to create and 
run a news channel for the 
imperial Rupert Murdoch. The 
| idea was, essentially, simple. 
| As one (unnamed) former Fox 
| producer quotes Ailes as say- 
| ing: “The news is like a ship. If 
| you take hands off the wheel, 
| it pulls hard to the left.” Ailes 
had tested the notion of con- 
| servative news twenty years 
earlier at a short-lived channel 
| financed by Coors. Now he 
| knew how to keep his hand on 
| the wheel, pointed toward the 
| dark side, and he drove Fox 
| News to success. 
He is still at the helm today, 
| in his seventies and guiding 
| an enterprise that is by far the 
leader in its field, with the 
| largest and most durable cable 
| news audience in the country. 
| Such commentators as Bill 
| O’Reilly and Sean Hannity, 
| who were there at the creation, 
| offer an air of stability, comfort, 


| elderly viewers. Ailes has fallen 
| short principally in seeking to 

| use Fox News to guide Repub- 

| lican presidential politicians to 
victory; in five elections since 





and vitriol to Fox’s increasingly | 


the founding of Fox News, he 
has seen only two narrow suc- 
cesses—in 2000 (by fiat) and 

| in 2004. 

Sherman’s recounting of 
Ailes’ career deals less in success 
than in struggle. The author’s 
not always friendly sources 
describe less an inspiring leader 
than a tyrant of office politics. 
Few who have challenged him 
or disputed his views have 
avoided submission or expul- 
sion. Ailes’ will to dominate, 
Sherman asserts, extends to his 
Bigfoot presence in Garrison, 
New York, the exurban town 
where he lives, owns the local 
paper with his wife, and seeks to 
boss local politics. 

More than a decade into 
the twenty-first century, Ailes 

| remains a creature of the 
twentieth. He concedes that the 
digital world remains a wilder- 

| ness to him. He has made few 
concessions to it, nor is it likely 
that he will. Meanwhile, his me- 
dium is in gradual decline. His 
audience is aging. Somewhere 

| down the road, just as there was 

| for the dying Charles Foster 

| Kane, there will be a “Rosebud” 

| moment for cable news. CJR 
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EXIT INTERVIEW 


The man behind the Pulitzer 


WHEN SIG GISSLER ANNOUNCED IN JANUARY THAT HE WOULD STEP DOWN AS 

administrator of the Pulitzer Prizes after 12 years, he received notes from his for- 
mer students all over the world—journalists working in Beirut, Cairo, and South 

Sudan. During his 20 years at Columbia University’s Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, first as a professor and later as administrator, he built an extended family of 
journalists, evidenced by the photographs of students’ children hanging on his 

office door. Gissler began his own career in journalism almost 60 years ago. A fas- 
cination with newspapers and a need for a job after his first child was born led a 

19-year-old Gissler to a newspaper reporting job where he made $40 a week. Over 
the next six decades, his work brought him to more than 50 countries, where he 

saw “the whole range of human experience,” he says. As editor of The Milwaukee 

Journal from 1985 to 1993, he focused much of his energy on increasing newsroom 

diversity and improving coverage of racial issues. Gissler spoke with CJr’s Nicola 

Pring to reflect on his career in journalism, of which he said, “It’s hard to find a 

better way to lead your life.” 


How has digitai journalism changed the Pulitzer Prizes? When I became administra- 
tor in 2002, our submissions were on paper. We'd have over 1,000 scrapbooks that 

would be submitted. We used to joke that FedEx was circling the building to drop 

off all these scrapbooks. We did two things that were quite important. One was we 

created a future committee to look into the future of the Pulitzer Prizes, and out 

of that came the decision to begin to allow online content from newspapers. Then 

we took the next step and allowed online-only organizations to submit material. In 

many ways, we’ve entered the golden age of journalism, where the storytelling capa- 
bilities and techniques are greater than ever. The ability to tell stories not only in 

text but also with video, interactive graphics, and all the other tools and techniques 

that are available is marvelous. 
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What does it take to produce Pulitzer- 
worthy journalism? I think prizes are 
generally marked by excellent, deep- 
digging reporting and very compelling 
writing, and increasingly, they involve 
the enhancement of the story with digi- 
tal tools. I’ve often said that some of the 
best stories are out there just waiting to 
be discovered, and sometimes it’s just 
a matter of luck. One of them was The 
Sun Sentinel in Florida. They exposed 
the way police officers were driving at 
recklessly high speeds, sometimes up 
to 130 miles an hour. The Sun Sentinel 
went out and got data and measured 
how long it takes to get from one point 
to another point on a toll road, and they 
were able to document who was speed- 
ing at these reckless rates. To me, that 
was a perfect example of the stories that 
are just out there waiting to be done. 


You’ve studied media coverage of racial 
and ethnic issues extensively. What 
fueled your interest in the subject? How 
has coverage changed? I’ve called race 
issues “America’s rawest nerve.” They 
define us, they divide us, they distort 
us as a society. This whole field has just 
become more and more challenging 
and complex because of the changing 
face of America. [Coverage] tends to be 
episodic. All of a sudden we'll do a series 
about some racial issue, but we don’t 
always stand back and provide enough 
context, enough history. But over the 
years I’ve seen improvement, which I 
find encouraging. 


You also taught courses at the Journal- 
ism School on covering race. The race 
seminar was always interesting. Stu- 
dents would go out and find all kinds of 
fascinating stories that took coverage in 
avery fresh and meaningful direction. I 
enjoyed that course because the issues 
were very complicated, sometimes very 
emotional. Sometimes classes ended in 
tears because it could get very personal. 


What’s next for you? I love this school. 
Some of my most gratifying days on 
earth occurred within the walls of this 
building, so I would like to keep my 
hand in, and maybe coach some mas- 
ter’s projects, maybe even co-teach 
a course without getting too deeply 
engaged in it. cur 


EILEEN BARROSO 
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WordTheatre® is an innovative, internationally 
recognized nonprofit organization dedicated 
to inspiring a love of language and literature by 
presenting live performances of contemporary 
short stories. 


Featuring world renowned actors who bring to 
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finest authors working today, NeueHouse is 
excited to host a series of events produced and 
directed by Cedering Fox. 
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